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Street Spirit Interview with Erica Chenoweth 


*““We found that during the period of 1900 to 2006, nonvio- 
lent resistance campaigns were about twice as effective as 


ay & ach Them Well And Let Them Lead The Way.” 


by Terry Messman 


n a groundbreaking effort to systemat- 

ically study and compare success rates 

of violent and nonviolent social- 
change movements, Erica Chenoweth and 
Maria J. Stephan carefully researched 323 
social-change campaigns from 1900 to 
2006. Chenoweth and Stephan’s startling 
finding is that campaigns of nonviolent 
resistance are nearly twice as likely to 
succeed as violent uprisings. 


In their book, Why Civil Resistance 
Works: The Strategic Logic of Nonviolent 
Conflict, the authors found that far greater 
numbers of people from more diverse parts 
of society joined nonviolent campaigns 
than violent ones. This greater level of par- 
ticipation translates into more people who 
can demonstrate for change, and withdraw 
their cooperation from an unjust regime. 


Chenoweth and Stephan also found 
that when nonviolent movements over- 
throw unjust regimes, the victorious resis- 
tance groups are far more likely to estab- 
lish democracies and protect human 
rights, and far less likely to lapse into 
civil war than their violent counterparts. 

Their innovative research may be mak- 
ing heads spin in the circles of interna- 
tional security studies and military ana- 
lysts, but it was also a dramatic surprise to 
one of the authors, Erica Chenoweth. 

When Chenoweth first attended a work- 
shop on nonviolent resistance held by 
Maria Stephan, she did so as a “complete 
skeptic;” in her-own. words: “I was the one 


violent ones in achieving their goals.” — Erica Chenoweth 
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in the back of the room who was really irri- 
tating everyone else,” she said. “I was such 
a devil’s advocate for armed uprisings.” 

Chenoweth had never fully paid atten- 
tion to such arcane subjects as nonviolent 
movements or “people power.” She was 
more well-versed in its diametric opposite 
— the uses of military power. 

Chenoweth is an Assistant Professor of 
Government at Wesleyan University, and 
teaches courses on international security, 
terrorism, civil war and contemporary 
warfare. In an interview with Street Spirit, 
she said, “I would call myself a traditional 
guns-and-bombs scholar, following the 
tradition of people like Tom Schelling.” 

Stephan, on the other hand, was an 
expert in the study of nonviolent move- 
ments as an educational coordinator for the 
International Center on Nonviolent 
Conflict. She was teaching a workshop 
called “People Power and Pedagogy” 
introduce the topic of nonviolent resistance 
to scholars in the field of security studies. 

When Stephan discussed cases in the 
Philippines and Serbia where nonviolent 
resistance had achieved what years of 
armed uprising had been unable to accom- 
plish, Chenoweth expressed such strong 
skepticism about nonviolent movements 
that people suggested she do a systematic 
comparison of the two kinds of struggles. 

So Chenoweth and Stephan joined 
together to compare hundreds of nonvio- 
lent and violent resistance campaigns. The 
two scholars made an odd couple, given 
their widely divergent belief systems. 


Art by Brooke McGowen. See Occuprint.org for art from the Occupy movement. 
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‘Cheueveth said, “Maria was an expert 
in nonviolent conflicts when we met and I 
was an expert in armed insurgency and ter- 
rorism. So our meeting was somewhat acci- 
dental. I was going to be the one to show 
that nonviolent resistance didn’t have a 
superior record to armed conflict.” 


Chenoweth had a Ph.D. in terrorism 
studies and had come to believe that 
armed insurgency only happens because 
people found it is the best way to achieve 
their aims. Yet, her research into hundreds 
of movements challenged what she now 
calls her “typical, structure-based, political- 
ly biased assumptions” about the greater 
effectiveness of armed struggles. “I did the 
research and I’m shocked,” she said. 

“T think there are a lot of assumptions in 
our field that drive us to conclude that non- 
violent resistance is ineffective or that it 
can’t be effective in certain circumstances.” 

Perhaps the most extraordinary testimo- 
ny to the deeply insightful — almost clair- 
voyant — conclusions of the authors is that 
they completed their book before the grass- 
roots rebellions of the Arab Spring toppled 
one dictator after another. That seemed 
beyond imagining when this book was 
written, yet the movements that arose in the 
Arab Spring vindicated the authors’ analy- 
sis of nonviolent insurrections. 
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Their research had dorsrided fie that 
nonviolent resistance was “perfectly 
viable as a strategy for removing authori- 
tarian regimes and achieving self-determi- 
nation almost anywhere in the world.” 

Nevertheless, they could not have 
expected the lightning-fast wave of nonvi- 
olent movements that toppled authoritari- 
an regimes in the Middle East in the first 
months of 2011. The events of the Arab 
Spring seem to vindicate nearly all the 
hopes raised by the two women’s momen- 
tous study of nonviolent movements. 

The epilogue of Why Civil Resistance 
Works speaks powerfully of those hopes: 
“If these last several months have taught 
us anything, it is that nonviolent resis- 
tance can be a near-unstoppable force for 
change in our world, even in the most 
unlikely circumstances.” 

The word zeitgeist is translated as “the 
spirit of the times.” At certain providential 
moments, it becomes possible to see the 
spirit of the times flow through the massive 
movements of people power in Egypt and 
Tunisia. The same spirit appeared to be on 
the march in the Occupy movement in the 
United States. The same spirit of the times 
also is present in the scrupulous research 
of two highly original scholars who had 
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he diametrically opposed strategies 

of nonviolent resistance versus vio- 

lent rebellion have seemingly 
always divided those building social- 
change movements. The age-old clash 
between these irreconcilable approaches 
has erupted anew into a matter of para- 
mount concern for people involved in 
grass-roots rebellions in the Middle East 
and in the U.S. Occupy movement. 

Many voices are offering counsel to a 
new generation of activists at this 
moment, and one of the most thoughtful is 
George Lakey, a longtime nonviolent 
activist and trainer who recently authored 
a fascinating account of how workers in 
Norway and Sweden created a nonviolent 
movement that successfully challenged 
the rule of the big banks and economic 
elite, and remade their country to serve 
the 99 percent. [See “How a Nonviolent 
Struggle by Workers and Farmers in 
Sweden and Norway Broke the Power of 
the 1 Percent” in the March 2012 issue of 
Street Spirit.] 

Street Spirit interviewed George Lakey 
about the most productive strategies for 
today’s social-change movements when 
they are pulled in conflicting directions 
between nonviolent resistance and violent 
rebellions. Although Lakey has been out- 
spoken in his defense of the great potential 
of nonviolent movements, he has also advo- 
cated building a dialogue with those who 
promote a diversity of tactics. 

Lakey’s long experience with social- 
change movements reaches back to his 
arrests during sit-ins in the civil rights 
movement. He was a trainer for Mississippi 
Summer, preparing activists to go into a 
state sweltering with racism and oppression 
to nonviolently resist segregation. 

A lifelong Quaker, Lakey joined with 
other Quakers to form A Quaker Action 
Group, which sailed a ship into Vietnam in 
1967 that defied the will of the U.S. gov- 
ernment in carrying medical supplies for 
the victims of U.S. bombings. 

He taught at the Martin Luther King 
School for Social Change in Chester, Pa., 
and cofounded the Movement for a New 
Society, which trained activists across the 
nation in nonviolent organizing. 

As founding director of Training for 
Change, Lakey trained activists all over 
the world, including coal miners, home- 
less people, prisoners, Russian lesbians 
and gays, Sri Lankan monks, striking steel 
workers and South African activists. 

He founded the Philadelphia Jobs with 
Peace Campaign, a coalition of labor, 
civil rights, poverty and peace groups, and 
was an architect of the Campaign to Stop 
the B-1 Bomber, which mobilized to gain 
cancellation of the B-1 in 1977. 

A founder of Men Against Patriarchy, 
Lakey helped build the men’s anti-sexism 
movement of the mid-1970s. As an 
activist in the gay liberation movement, 
he was arrested for civil disobedience at 
the U.S. Supreme Court when it upheld 
Georgia’s anti-gay statute. 

Lakey is now very involved in environ- 
mental issues, working to alleviate the 
damage caused by mountain-top removal 
and organizing with Appalachian people 
to fight the hazards of coal mining. 

Lakey has taught peace studies at 
Swarthmore and Haverford Colleges, 
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“George Lakey is one of the foremost strategists for build- 
ing effective and powerful nonviolent movements that I 


— David Hartsough, Peaceworkers 


Temple University and the University of 
Pennsylvania. At present, he is a visiting 
professor in Peace & Conflict Studies at 
Swarthmore College in Pennsylvania. 

Creating a lasting resource for move- 
ment activists, Lakey is guiding students 
at Swarthmore College in creating the 
Global Nonviolent Action Database, a 
huge online library of more than 500 
global nonviolent campaigns from all 
around the world. [Visit its website at 
http://nvdatabase.swarthmore.edu] 

David Hartsough, a lifelong peace 
organizer who directed the Nonviolent 
Movement Building Program for the 
American Friends Service Committee and 
then co-founded the Nonviolent 
Peaceforce and Peaceworkers, has known 
Lakey for decades. Hartsough and Lakey 
have taken part in many protests with the 
Occupy movement and have been very 
involved in the debates surrounding non- 
violence and the “diversity of tactics.” 


Hartsough said, “George Lakey is one. 


of the foremost strategists for building 
effective and powerful nonviolent move- 
ments that I know in the world. And he 
walks his talk. He’s not just teaching 
activism — he’s doing it. He has a very 
skillful way of helping other people grow 
so they become stronger and more power- 
ful activists themselves.” 


Lakey is the father of three children, 
including two adopted children of mixed 


racial heritage, and also played the major 
parental role in raising his grandchildren. 
Hartsough said, “George Lakey com- 
bines the personal and the political. He’s 
doing all this work of building nonviolent 
movements at home and internationally, 
and at the same time, he’s a very loving 
father and grandfather who is one of the 
most devoted parents I’ve every seen in 
terms of spending time with his children.” 


Street Spirit: 7 was just interviewing 
Erica Chenoweth, the author of Why 
Civil Resistance Works, and she said that 
your Global Nonviolent Action Database 
is perhaps the most wide-ranging and 
comprehensive effort to document nonvio- 
lent movements around the globe. 

George Lakey: That’s right. We start- 
ed four years ago to research and write the 
cases of nonviolent struggle all over the 
world. We’re now approaching 600 cases 
from over 190 countries. I’ve been teach- 
ing a research seminar here at Swarthmore 
so it’s mostly been done by Swarthmore 
students, but also with help from 
Georgetown University students and Tufts 
University students. 


Spirit: Why is it important to docu- 
ment all these nonviolent campaigns? 

Lakey: So we don’t have to reinvent 
every wheel. So that activists can go to 
this database if they want to change some- 
thing. If they want to defend the rainfor- 
est, or defend anything, they can go to the 
database to find out how other people did 
it. The Global Nonviolent Action 
Database is a searchable database so peo- 
ple can search for environmental cam- 
paigns, for gender equality campaigns, 
human rights, economic justice cam- 
paigns, environmental justice, peace, 
democracy. We have many, many cam- 
paigns overthrowing dictators. These are 
neighborhood-level struggles all the way 
up to the national and international level, 
the Greenpeace cases and so on. 


“Foreclose on the 1%’ 


We also score these. We rate them by 
degree of success, so they can find cases 
which failed completely, and try to figure 
out what they did wrong, and other cases 
where they succeeded completely, and 


still'other cases where there was some 
success, but not full success. 


Spirit: Many believe nonviolent resis- 
tance can be effective in making minor 
reforms, say, on a neighborhood level, but 
they have great doubts that nonviolence 
can be successful against dictatorships or 
genocidal regimes. In your research, did 
you find nonviolent movements that chal- 
lenged brutal regimes or powerfully 
entrenched military dictatorships? 

Lakey: They have done it many times 
in history, and the reader can simply read 
them on the database, case after case after 
case. They can also read cases where peo- 
ple first tried to overthrow a dictatorship 
violently, failed, switched to nonviolence 
and succeeded. There was a very brutal 
dictatorship in the Philippines, Ferdinand 
Marcos — very well established dictator- 
ship. He was overthrown in 1986 by what 
was then called, by those people, “People 
Power,” and that introduced the phrase. 

Also, I am fascinated by the twins, the 
pair, that happened in 1944 in El Salvador 
and Guatemala. Both of those dictatorships 
had been very well established, a decade or 
more. In El Salvador, they did try to over- 
throw Hernandez Martinez, the president of 
El Salvador who had ordered large mas- 
sacres of thousands of peasants, censored 
the media, banned elections and violently 
repressed dissidents. First, they tried to 
overthrow Martinez with a military revolt. 
It failed, because he was still powerful 
enough to put down the violent rebellion. 
Then university students said, “Well, that 
didn’t work, so let’s try nonviolence.” And 
they led a nonviolent insurrection and over- 
threw Hernandez Martinez. 

So next door in Guatemala, the students 
noticed this and they became envious of 
the accomplishment of the El Salvador stu- 
dents. Something like the Egyptians last 
year getting envious of the Tunisians and 
saying that if the Tunisians can do that, 
certainly we can, and some Egyptians con- 
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Tunisians and thought it was a matter of 
honor that they should overthrow their dic- 
tator, Mubarak, which they did. 

So in Guatemala, in 1944, the students 
went up against Jorge Ubico, who was 


called the “iron dictator of the Caribbean” 
and they overthrew him nonviolently. 


Spirit: The uprisings in El Salvador 
and Guatemala seem to illustrate “the 
chain reaction of conscience.” One nonvi- 


olent movement inspires others, in turn, 


and inspiration spreads like a good virus. 
Lakey: Exactly right. In fact, on our 
website we have a button on the home 
page called “waves.” You can browse 
cases by looking at waves that you 
describe. So we have an African wave of 
pro-democracy cases in the early 1990s, 
the Asian wave in the late 1980s. We 
have, of course, the Arab awakening, 
that’s a wave, and the USS. civil rights 
movement, which was a wave. We’re 
going to put in a Latin American wave. 


Spirit: So in the history of social- 
change movements, you found that one 
wave of resistance creates another in a 
circle of inspiration that renews itself? 

Lakey: That’s right. This is not a new 
invention by Occupy. This is something 
people have been doing — waving — for 
quite a while. 


Spirit: After studying the patterns of 
many nonviolent movements, have you 
developed an insight into the typical 
stages that work in building successful 
nonviolent movements? 

Lakey: Yes, yes. It seems very impor- 
tant to prepare for repression — that is, 
not to expect that somehow your own 
government will be different, or that it 
will be gentle, it will be nice. I run into 
this with the Occupy movement. Some 
people were shocked by repression. It’s 
very important to prepare people for the 
fact that the privileged will fight back for 
their position. So a period of preparation 
is extremely important in which people 
get to understand the nature of the thing 
they are going up against. Also, it helps a 
lot for success to be clear about what the 
vision is. It doesn’t have to be a blueprint, 
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but a vision of what they want, instead of 
what they’ve got. 

So one big thing that needs to be done is 
preparation for repression coming down the 
line. Another important thing is to solidify 
the organizational structure of the move- 
ment, because what holds people together 
under repression is solidarity — the links 
that people have, the bonding that they 
have, one with another. That’s particularly 
important in this country. In some coun- 
tries, if you know enough about the culture 
of the country you are looking at, you know 
well they already have clan structure or 
they already have a traditional society and 
tremendous community. 


Spirit: Other societies often have a 
greater sense of community than we do, 
and we don’t realize our lack of commu- 
nity until we try to build a movement. 

Lakey: Exactly. So it’s very, very 
important here to be intentionally building 
community, building solidarity. So if 
one’s done that kind of preparation and 
training for actually going up against the 
repressive forces, the security forces of 
the country, then you can do small group 
interventions, small group confrontations 
that probe for weak spots in the status quo 
because there’s always weak spots and 
strong spots. And smart strategy is to not 
attack the strong spots but to attack the 
weak spots [/aughs]. 

And you need to demonstrate that 


you’re winners, not losers, to the many 
people who are watching you with inter- 


est, but are not willing to commit yet. So 
there may be something very satisfying in 
a kind of martyr’s point of view to go up 
against the strongest thing and get com- 
pletely walloped. That’s a very righteous 
thing to do, but it also does establish the’ 
profile of loser — and Americans are not 
the only people who don’t like losers. 
Very few people actually like losers. 

We need to create campaigns in which 
one uses nonviolent direct action for win- 
ning achievable goals. And then coming 
out of that saying, “Look we won, join us, 
now we’re tackling this and you can help us 
do it.” That was the secret to success of the 
early civil rights movement that so many 
students were inspired by — the college up 
the road that integrated their lunch counter 
and said, “Oh if they can do it, we can do 
it.” That’s also Egypt with regards to 
Tunisia. So the wave phenomenon is far 
more likely to happen if that’s done. 

Gandhi knew this. After the failure of 
his first national effort to take on the 
British in 1919 and 1920, Gandhi realized: 
We’ ve got a very despairing and hopeless 
sort of people here. We’ve got to do some 
locally based campaigns in which we win 
some things. So he helped industrial work- 
ers win strikes, he helped peasants win 
peasant struggles and he put the Indian 
people into fighting shape through success- 
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ful local campaigns such that, during the 
next time out against the British in the 
major national convulsions known as the 
Salt Satyagraha movement, the people 
were able to send a very strong signal to 
Britain that its days were numbered. 


Spirit: One of the most difficult tasks 
that can confront a nonviolent movement 
is challenging the economic elites, and 
trying to get economic justice. And, of 
course, that was one of the central aims of 
the Occupy movement. Are there any 


examples of nonviolent movements that 
successfully challenged the economic 
power of corporations and the rich? 


Lakey: The two clearest examples are 
the cases of Sweden and Norway. It’s the 
most successful article I ever wrote, and 
it’s now gone viral. In Sweden and 
Norway, people’s movements took on the 
1 percent and they defeated their political 
power. In both countries, troops were 
called out, and people were killed. In 
Norway, there was a plot to create a fascist 
state to replace the one they had, in order to 
really crack down. The plan was to do the 
Mussolini or Hitler model. But that plot did 
not eventuate and in both cases the 1 per- 
cent had to retire from political dominance 
and the new leadership group got to be the 
workers and the farmers. 


Spirit: What were the workers doing 
that led to government crackdowns where 
people were killed? 

Lakey: Strikes. Strikes. They found 
that was their single most powerful 
weapon. But they also used boycotts and 
mass demonstrations and occupations. 
Which tactic turns out to be the most 
powerful depends on the context; but in 
the Norwegian and Swedish context, it 
was the strike that was the most powerful. 


Spirit: When you say that they retired 
the I percent, and replaced them, what 
was the nature of the economic transfor- 
mation they set in motion? 
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People power on the move. Thousands rallied to protest Wells Fargo Bank in San Francisco last April. 


Lakey: They were able to set up a new 
society in which they could virtually elimi- 
nate poverty, get rid of slums, open higher 
education for free, make an assured secure 
retirement available to all, create a health 
care system second to none for everyone. 

Norway is a very long country. It 
extends even north of the Arctic Circle. If 
you’re way at the north end of the country 
and you get a brain tumor that needs 
surgery that only somebody in the other 
end of the country can do — say, in the 
capital city of Oslo — the system itself 
flies you to that hospital to take care of 
your surgery. Universal daycare, universal 
this, universal that. They were able to 
establish all those things because the 1 
percent no longer had the veto power that 


they had had previously. 


Spirit: That’s exactly the economic 
transformation our system needs. It’s 
been a central goal guiding the Occupy 
movement, and the homeless movements 
in the United States. Maybe.we need those 
knowledgeable activists from Norway and 
Sweden to show us how to do it. 

Lakey: Well, they can start by reading 
our database. 


Spirit: J knew that would give you an 
advertisement. You’ve written that the con- 
ventional wisdom shared by the left, right 
and center is that violence is the most pow- 
erful political force of all. Why do you say 
this belief is as popular as the belief that 
the earth is flat, and just as incorrect? 

Lakey: Because it doesn’t turn out to be 
true. Just as some brave people were will- 
ing to sail from Europe to the west and 
hope they wouldn’t fall off the edge of the 
earth and then it turned out that they didn’t, 
so also there have been some brave people 
who, despite conventional wisdom, went up 
against entrenched, violent dictatorships 
and overthrew them nonviolently, in situa- 
tions where previous violent attempts had 
failed. So it’s obvious that violence, while it 
has some power, is simply not as powerful 
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as nonviolence in these cases. 


Spirit: Your contention that people 
power is more powerful than military 
force is counterintuitive for most people. 
Why do most people believe the exact 
opposite is true? 

Lakey: The reason why people believe 
that violence is more powerful than non- 
violence is not accidental. That is the 
message that is taught to us by the 1 per- 
cent. In all societies in which people 
believe violence is more powerful than 


nonviolence, the 1 percent has messaged 
that, has drummed that into people’s con- 
sciousness as clearly as racism has been 


drummed into the consciousness of little 
girls and boys in the United States or 
South Africa. It’s the 1 percent that works 
very hard to convince us that violence is 
the most powerful thing. 

So those in Occupy who want to be 
cynical about the intentions of the 1 per- 
cent might. ask themselves: Why is it so 
important to the 1 percent that we believe 
that violence is more powerful? It’s so 
important because then they know they 
can beat us, because they are the ones 
who have the overwhelming instruments 


of violence. They can keep us in line as 
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by Terry Messman 


ore than five decades worth of 

hard-fought and extremely cost- 

ly lessons in building nonvio- 
lent movements for social change walked 
into the Humanist Hall on Oakland on 
September 20, 2012, in the person of Dr. 
Bernard Lafayette Jr. 


Dr. Lafayette brought into our midst 
the living legacy of the civil rights move- 
ment, the movement that out-thought, out- 
fought and outlasted the vicious forces of 
Southern segregationists and Northern 
slumlords to win seemingly impossible 
victories against unimaginable odds — 
victories that represent permanent 
advances for human rights everywhere. 

An admiring audience of young and 
old students of social change listened 
intently as this gentle, unassuming man 
transmitted the powerful lessons he had 
learned on the “Bloody Sunday” march in 
Selma, Alabama; during bus burnings and 
Freedom Rides in Montgomery, Alabama; 
and while organizing poor tenants in the 
tough slums of Chicago. 

This veteran of so many of the nation’s 
historic civil rights struggles was intro- 
duced by Kazu Haga and Jonathan Lewis 
of the Positive Peace Warrior Network as 
part of their training sessions in Kingian 
Nonviolence, based on the philosophy and 
principles of Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. 


Lafayette delivered his message with 
understated modesty and a lighthearted 
sense of humor, yet his deeply felt dedica- 
tion to nonviolent social change stirred 
those who packed the conference. 


SOME OF THE WORST VIOLENCE EVER 
FACED BY ACTIVISTS IN THE U.S. 


Lafayette is a survivor of some of the 
most violent clashes and hostile repres- 
sion ever faced by nonviolent activists in 
this country. He was arrested at lunch- 
counter sit-ins in Nashville as a 20-year- 
old college student. A year later, in 1961, 
he made the tough decision to continue 
the Freedom Rides even after nonviolent 
activists were beaten senseless by ram- 
paging mobs. 

Lafayette marched for voting rights 
down the bloody road in Selma in 1965, 
steadfastly adhering to nonviolence in a city 
where he had been severely beaten two 
years earlier by a white assailant infuriated 
at his organizing in the black community. 

He gave nonviolence trainings to some 
of Chicago’s toughest gangs in one of the 
nation’s worst slums, and recruited gang 
members to work as marshals to keep the 
peace during nonviolent marches for fair 
housing. And he lived out Dr. King’s last 
dream by camping out with tens of thou- 
sands of poor people in the plywood shan- 
tytowns of the Poor People’s Campaign. 

The lessons that Dr. Lafayette imparted 
to a new generation of activists in 
Oakland were won at an extremely high 
price. Civil rights activists endured 
vicious beatings by violent mobs; bomb- 
ings by the Klan; police assaults with 
clubs and attack dogs; countless arrests 
and jailings; and the murders and martyr- 
dom of dozens of activists. 

The lessons were paid for dearly — in 
blood. Many of Dr. Lafayette’s friends and 
colleagues have fallen on the long road to 
justice. Among those who paid the ultimate 
price was the man who had hired the young 


Keeper of the Dream 
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Bernard Lafayette to be the National 
Coordinator of the Poor People’s Campaign 
— Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Dr. King’s name is now the final name 
etched in black granite on the Civil Rights 
Memorial in Montgomery, Alabama, cre- 
ated by the Southern Poverty Law Center 
in remembrance of 40 martyrs murdered 
in the freedom struggle. 

When King was assassinated in 
Memphis on April 4, 1968, Lafayette had 
no choice but to pick up the pieces of his 
life and work with the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference (SCLC) to orga- 
nize tens of thousands of poor people and 
their supporters to set up an encampment 
called Resurrection City in Washington, 
D.C., where they confronted the federal 
government with the human face of 
poverty — the malnourished bodies, hun- 
gry eyes, ragged children and cardboard 
shacks erected in the midst of the nation’s 
marble monuments. 

But if the Poor People’s Campaign 
haunted many observers with its disturb- 
ing images of poverty, it was itself haunt- 
ed by the murder of the man who had 
dreamed it into existence. 


KING’S FINAL MESSAGE 


Lafayette was with Martin Luther King 
in the Lorraine Motel in Memphis on the 
morning before his assassination, and his 
entire life has been given over to carrying 
out King’s very last words to him. On his 
last morning on earth, King told him: 

“Now, Bernard, the next movement 
we’re going to have is to institutionalize 
and internationalize nonviolence.” That 
one sentence set the course for the young 
man’s entire life. During the decades 
since King’s murder, Lafayette has indeed 
tried to carry the message of Kingian 
Nonviolence to the world. 

In an interview with Street Spirit, 
Lafayette explained the deeper meaning 
of his life’s work: “The reason I went and 
prepared myself for this work is because I 
wanted to make sure that those who 
attempted to assassinate Martin Luther 
King’s dream — missed.” 

Today, Dr. Bernard Lafayette Jr. is a 
distinguished senior scholar in residence 
at the Candler School of Theology at 
Emory University in Atlanta. He is 
renowned as a highly knowledgeable 
expert on developing strategies for social 
change and nonviolent direct action. 

But in 1960, when he was a young man 
only 20 years old, Lafayette was not so 
much respected for his studies in nonvio- 
lence, but beaten, arrested, threatened and 
assaulted for it. 

Although he studied theology at the 
American Baptist Theological Seminary 
and took classes in nonviolence at the 
acclaimed Highlander Folk School, his true 
education in nonviolence took place during 
arrests at restaurant sit-ins organized by the 
Nashville Student Movement. 

In 1960, as a young seminary student, 
he helped found SNCC, the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee; and 
in 1961, he joined the Freedom Rides 
organized by CORE, the Congress of 
Racial Equality, to test in practice the 
court rulings that had supposedly abol- 
ished segregation on interstate bus lines. 

But segregationists in positions of 
power hadn’t heeded the court rulings, 
and when the buses carrying Freedom 
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The movement showed the whole world not just how bru- 
tal American racism was, but how it could be confronted, 
resisted, and finally dismantled by a seemingly powerless 
people who had nothing but their own hope and faith and — 
wisdom to overcome a seemingly unbeatable foe. 


Riders reached Birmingham, Alabama, 
they were viciously attacked and merci- 
lessly beaten with pipes and clubs and 
bats by brutal mobs of white people. 

When Lafayette and his fellow 
Freedom Riders stepped off the bus as it 
pulled into Montgomery, Alabama, a vio- 
lent crowd assaulted them. Three of his 
friends, John Lewis, Jim Zwerg and 
William Barbee, were beaten unconscious 
and Lafayette suffered three fractured ribs 
in the beating. Then, in Jackson, 
Mississippi, Lafayette and other Freedom 
Riders were arrested and jailed at the infa- 
mous Parchman State Prison Farm. 

Since then, Dr. Lafayette has been 
president of American Baptist 
Theological Seminary; was director of the 
Peace Education Program at Gustavus 
Adolphus College in Saint Peter, 
Minnesota; helped to found the Center for 
Nonviolence and Peace Studies at the 
University of Rhode Island; and now is 
the distinguished scholar in residence at 
Emory University. 

Despite those impressive academic cre- 
dentials, Lafayette learned his deepest 
lessons about the meaning of nonviolence 
in the crucible of the civil rights move- 
ment. He was beaten and arrested 27 
times during the struggle for civil rights. 


THE LEGACY OF A MOVEMENT 


The legacy of the civil rights move- 
ment has lasted so long because it is so 
profoundly important to our nation. 

Once upon a time, as hard as it may be 
to believe, the nation’s poorest and most 
oppressed people gathered their courage 
and showed the whole world not just how 
brutal and unjust American racism was, 
but how it could be confronted, resisted, 
and. finally dismantled by a seémingly 


powerless people who had nothing but — 


their own hope and faith and wisdom to 
overcome a seemingly unbeatable foe. 


AN UNFORGETTABLE LESSON 


Then they gave us one more unforget- 
table lesson. They demonstrated the heart to 
forgive the soul-scarring hatred and racism 
that had been their burden and fate in life 
for so long. This nation has been enriched 
beyond measure by their example. 

Kazu Haga and Jonathan Lewis of the 
Positive Peace Warrior Network brought 
Dr. Lafayette to speak in celebration of 
the International Day of Peace on 
September 20. The Positive Peace Warrior 
Network gives training sessions in 
Kingian Nonviolence for Bay Area 
activists and for prisoners in local jails. 

Just before he addressed the large gath- 
ering, Dr. Lafayette graciously gave the 
following interview to Street Spirit. Like 
the scholar that he is, he carefully ana- 
lyzed the accomplishments and mistakes 
of the civil rights movement and applied 
those insights to today’s movements. 

The dedicated activists of the U:S. civil 
rights movement created the bravest and 
most brilliant movement I know. I feel as 
if I somehow met the entire civil rights 
movement in the person of Dr. Lafayette. 

I met the man who was the national 
director of what I have long felt was the 
single most visionary movement in our 
nation’s history — the Poor People’s 
Campaign. What a blessing that was. 

Street Spirit gives special thanks to 
Kazu Haga and David Hartsough, two 
dedicated practitioners of nonviolent 
resistance in the Bay Area, for their gener- 
ous help in arranging the following inter- 
view with Dr. Bernard Lafayette. 


~ 
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Street Spirit: How did you become the 
national coordinator of the Poor People’s 
Campaign? And in light of Martin Luther 
King’s assassination in April 1968 before 
it could even be launched, what do you 
now feel about its outcome? 

Dr. Bernard Lafayette: At that time I 
was working with the American Friends 
Service Committee in Chicago. They had 
hired me as director of the urban affairs 
program, which was the first urban affairs 
program the Service Committee had. We 
originally set it up for three months to see 
what would happen. As a result of the 
work we did in Chicago for three months, 
they hired me permanently. 

So I continued as the director of that 
urban affairs program and we established 
other urban affairs programs around the 
country. The reason the AFSC wanted to 
do this was to experiment with nonvio- 
lence in the northern urban areas to see 
how nonviolence could apply to the vio- 
lence in the North. 

What we did was organize gangs and 
we got them involved in the movement. 
We trained gang members from the West 
Side of Chicago because they wanted to 
be involved. So we trained them to be 
nonviolent marshals on the marches for 
fair housing because they already were an 
organization and they had leadership. 


They had already encountered many 
scars from past activities, and so they 


could knock down the bricks and bottles 
and missiles and things that were thrown 
at the marchers. They would be a wall 
between the marchers and the hecklers. 


Spirit: You trained them in the princi- 
ples of nonviolence and they were able to 
commit to that, even when hecklers threw 
rocks and bottles at the marchers? 

Lafayette: Yes, and many of those for- 
mer gang members were invited to be 
marshals in the march for voting rights in 
Selma, Alabama, and the Poor People’s 
Campaign in Washington. We decided to 
break up the gangs, refocus them and give 
them new tools. Whole gangs like the 
Vice Lords marched with us. 

So the American Friends Service 
Committee was right there in the heart of 
the West Side community of Chicago. 


Spirit: What kind of organizing were 
you able to do with the poor tenants in 
Chicago’s dilapidated slum hotels? 

Lafayette: We organized a lead-poi- 
soning project because we found that 
peeling paint on the walls in the interiors 
of the apartment buildings was a serious 
hazard to children. It caused them to have 
brain damage and paralysis and all sorts 
of things. We discovered that on this pro- 
ject on the West Side of Chicago. 

The next thing we did was design a 
program to deal with that. Too many peo- 
ple were living in one place in these large 
buildings in Chicago. So the idea is you 
get the people themselves involved in 
solving their problems. 

In the meantime, we were able to get a 
housing bill through that made lead-based 
paint illegal, a violation of the law. That’s 
one of the things that we got through the 
Illinois legislature, and it became national 
legislation later. 

But these children were being perma- 
nently damaged by the lead paint. There 
were lethal conditions in the housing they 
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lived in. So no matter how good an educa- 
tion system you had, these children would 
not be able to take advantage of it because 
they already were permanently impaired, 
and there was no cure for lead poisoning. 

It did permanent damage. The housing 
conditions we were complaining about 
created a fatal health problem for young 
children. The chips had glucose in them 
so the lead-based paint tasted like sweet 
potato chips, so they ate a lot of it. 

So the health issues as well as the 
housing issues came together. We began 
to address some other issues: the lack of 
sanitation and lack of repairs and the other 
terrible conditions that people lived in the 
West Side of Chicago in what they called 
the ghetto. We also looked at the whole 
issue of the lack of housing opportunities 
in other areas of Chicago. We completed a 
good deal of research and strategy to form 
the CCCO — the Coordinating Council of 
Community Organizations. 

One of our first staff people for that 
was Jesse Jackson. He had dropped out of 
school and he was available and he had 
some experience in working in the move- 
ment. So this was an opportunity for this 
organization to move forward. 


Spirit: King and the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference wanted 


to apply the lessons in nonviolence they 
learned during the Freedom Movement in 
the South to impact the racism and pover- 


ty people endured in northern cities. Why 
was Chicago chosen as the city to begin 
this struggle in the North? 

Lafayette: Dr. King actually wanted to 
have the northern movement in Boston, 
Massachusetts—familiar grounds for him. 
He thought that we could do some impor- 
tant work and get things accomplished 
there. We were always after — not just 
changing situations in the local areas where 
we worked — we always wanted our work 
to have national implications. While we 
focused and acted locally, our goal was 
national and sometimes international. 
That’s the reason that caused Martin Luther 
King to decide on Chicago, because of the 
work we had done there. 

As a result of that, Martin Luther King 
watched my work in Selma, Alabama, as 
well as Chicago. When he decided that he 
wanted to begin the Poor People’s 
Campaign, he asked me to come down to 
Atlanta and join the staff of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference. I had 
worked with SNCC before and I had 
worked on a volunteer basis with the 
Congress for Racial Equality (CORE), 
and of course I was involved in the 
Freedom Rides, where I worked very 
closely with CORE. 

In fact, when Jim Bevel and I got out of 
jail, we stayed in Jackson, Mississippi, and 
recruited about 42 people from Jackson in 
a period of about two weeks and got them 
on the Freedom Rides. These were local 
people who, prior to that, had not gone on 
the Freedom Rides at all. They didn’t know 
how to even get on the Freedom Rides. 

They didn’t have to do much riding 
because they were already in Jackson, so 
we just took them down to the bus station 
and they got arrested. The only ride they 
got was to the jail! 

Martin Luther King realized that the 
work now had to be done with a national 
focus. Before, we had worked in local.com- 


Dr. Bernard Lafayette (center, in suit) discusses nonviolent move- 
ments with activists in Oakland on the International Day of Peace. 


munities, but now Martin Luther King said 
that the only way that we can convince 
Congress and Washington to realize the 
depth of poverty is to put the people who 
are poor in the face of Congress. 

That was the purpose of the Poor 
People’s Campaign — to put a human 
face on poverty. So it wasn’t just statistics 
and that sort of thing. The statistics about 
poverty were very clear, but people had to 


_ be moved emotionally when they saw the 


eyes of the people who were suffering. 


Spirit: How was such a young man 
chosen as the national coordinator? 

Lafayette: Martin Luther King asked 
me to come down and do organizing for 
the Poor People’s Campaign. He first made 
me the national program administrator of 
SCLC, which meant that I supervised all 
the program staff. So I supervised people 
like Hosea Williams and Jesse Jackson and 
Jim Bevel, all those people. My immediate 


supervisor was Andrew Young, who was 
executive vice-president of the Southern 


Christian Leadership Conference. Then 
Martin Luther King decided to appoint me 
as national coordinator of the Poor 
People’s Campaign. 


Spirit: The Poor People’s Campaign 
was a visionary undertaking against all the 
odds. Many people were worried it was 
going to be nearly impossible to mobilize 
poor people from all over the country. 

Lafayette: There was some question on 
the part of some of the staff people as to 
whether or not this was something that they 
wanted to do. So, fortunately, I was able to 
help persuade them that this was something 
that was very important in terms of what 
Martin Luther King intended to do. We 
postponed the dates when we were going to 
start the Poor People’s Campaign twice 
while Martin Luther King was alive. He 
actually postponed it twice. And the third 
time, we went forth with it, but Martin 
Luther King had been assassinated. 


Spirit: What effect did that assassina- 
tion have on you personally, and on the 
Poor People’s Campaign? 

Lafayette: On a personal level, I have 
not grieved Martin Luther King’s death, 
because I have not stopped to do that. On 
the day that Martin Luther King was 
killed, I was with him that morning in 
Memphis, Tennessee, at the Lorraine 
Motel in his room 306, and I was going 
over the press statement with him because 
he was going to go to Washington, D.C., 
and we were going to announce the Poor 
People’s Campaign officially. 

But Martin Luther King could not go 
to Washington because a march in 
Memphis [in solidarity with striking sani- 
tation workers] had been broken up in 
violence and Martin Luther King wanted 
to hold that march over again. 

He told me that since I was the national 
coordinator, I had to go to Washington. 
That morning I was going over the press 
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release with him, tweaking it so he would 
be satisfied with what the statement was all 
about since I was doing this on his behalf. 

Well, the last thing Martin Luther King 
said to me was a non-sequitur because it 
had nothing to do with the press state- 
ment. But just before I left, he said, 
“Now, Bernard, the next movement we’re 
going to have is to institutionalize and 
internationalize nonviolence — to be dis- 
cussed later.” And I said, “Okay.” 

Five hours later, Martin Luther King 
was shot and he died. We had to have a 
funeral. We had to go back and organize 


_ the union of sanitation workers so they 


could get recognition. Then we had to do 
a Poor People’s Campaign. So I haven’t 
had time to grieve. 


Spirit: Have you ever had a feeling 
about the cause of his assassination? Have 
you ever thought that the federal govern- 


ment was so shaken by the idea of his Poor 
People’s Campaign that they were behind 
iw? Or did you have any other ideas? 


Lafayette: There were other people 
who were much more skilled at trying to 
find out who killed Martin Luther King. 
But my own feeling about it is that the 
clear evidence that’s been gathered shows 
that it had to be somebody or some group 
that is very powerful in this country. 


Spirit: Like the military or the federal 
intelligence agencies? 

Lafayette: Yes. I wouldn’t say who, 
but that’s the only conclusion I can come 
to. James Earl Ray finally said that he did 
not do it, and I believe he did not do it. 


Spirit: And why do you think a power- 
ful force has to be behind it? © 

Lafayette: Well, in order for anyone to 
get away with such a blatant and obvious 
kind of plot, it had to be a well-thought- 
out and well-executed scheme in order to 
accomplish that. Now the truth of the mat- 
ter is that Martin Luther King was pre- 
pared for this. 

The reports we got from the FBI dur- 
ing that period of time, two weeks before 
he was assassinated, show that on a daily 
basis, he got something like 11 death 
threats a day. When John F. Kennedy was 
assassinated, Martin Luther King sat at his 
dining room table watching television, 
and he said, “This is what is going to hap- 
pen to me.” So, it was no surprise. 

The only thing that surprised me was 
that they did not kill more of us. When 
Martin Luther King said his last words to 
me — “institutionalize and internationalize 
nonviolence” — I took that very seriously. 


Spirit: You’ve spent your whole life- 
time doing just that. 

Lafayette: I did. I went to Harvard 
University and I focused on teaching non- 
violence, the pedagogy for teaching non- 
violence. Then I started implementing this 
by creating centers in this country and 
other countries around the world because I 
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wanted to make sure that those who tried 
to kill Martin Luther King could not stop 
his work. 

Everyone knew Martin Luther. King 
would eventually die. In fact, all of us will 
eventually die. So why did they assassinate 
him? They were trying to stop his work and 
that’s what the assassination was about. 

See, what people don’t know is it’s not 
just in this country. When Martin Luther 
King started the Poor People’s Campaign, 
we learned years later there were about 17 
different Poor People’s Campaigns 
around the world where people who were 
poor started gathering up their little 
belongings and marching to their capitals. 


Spirit: These were people inspired by 
King’s vision? 

Lafayette: Yes, inspired by Martin 
Luther King’s Poor People’s Campaign. I 
think it had more international implica- 
tions than just in our country. From my 
conjecture and my observations, the 
assassination was designed to stop the 
work of Martin Luther King. And the rea- 
son I went and prepared myself for this 
work is because I wanted to make sure 
that those who attempted to assassinate 
Martin Luther King’s dream — missed. 


Spirit: Even with the assassination, 
Resurrection City still happened in 
Washington, D.C. It may not have had the 
same impact as if Dr. King were still alive, 
but it happened. Tens of thousands of poor 
people came and made poverty visible and 
confronted the federal government with 
their demands for housing and healthcare 
and full employment. 

Lafayette: Absolutely, and they made 
great sacrifices to be part of it. And a lot 
came out of that Poor People’s Campaign. 
Just one example would be the federal food 
program. Prior to the Poor People’s 
Campaign, if there was going to be a feder- 
al food program in any of the cities, those 
local governments had to provide the pro- 
gram with storage space and also a distribu- 
tion system. There were some places, like 
in Mississippi, where they did not have the 
food programs and people were starving. 


Spirit: Hunger was a national prob- 
lem in the 1960s, but in Mississippi it was 
a catastrophe, a human emergency. 


Lafayette: Yes, and the reason why 


they didn’t have the food program is that 
local government officials said that if we 
gave them free food, we couldn’t work 
them for 25 cents an hour. 


Spirit: That’s exactly what sharecrop- 
pers made on those cotton plantations. I 
studied that system, and the great blues- 
man Muddy Waters only made 22 cents 
an hour driving a tractor. 

Lafayette: Yes, yes. Absolutely. And 
therefore these people were denied the 
food programs that were designed for 
them. One of the things that came out of 
the Poor People’s Campaign is that the 
federal government also provided whatev- 
er means necessary to distribute the food 
and thereby make sure that people had it. 


Spirit: Do you see parallels between 
the goals and the spirit behind the Poor 
People’s Campaign of 1968 and today’s 
Occupy movement or other movements 
that are fighting hunger and poverty? 

Lafayette: Well, I think that the 
Occupy movement is an example of 
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grass-roots people deciding to express 
themselves. This is a First Amendment 
right, and people have a right to express 
their discontent. And no change is going 
to take place unless the people themselves 
who are the victims of our economic sys- 
tem change their behavior. As long as 
people are victims and they accept the 
conditions as they are, nothing will be 
changed. In fact, they become complicit. 

And I’m not blaming the victims, 
okay? I’m naming the victims. And I’m 
also pointing out a strategy that will help 
the victims. The Montgomery bus boy- 
cott, for an example, would not have been 
effective in desegregating the buses sim- 
ply by going to court. 

School segregation — despite a 
Supreme Court decision against it [the court 
ruled in Brown v. Board of Education in 
1954 that separate public schools for black 
and white students were unconstitutional] 
— still remained all through the ‘60s and 
‘70s and even today there are segregated 
schools. So it’s only when the people them- 
selves decide they are going to participate 
in helping to bring about the change. 


Spirit: In Montgomery, virtually the 
entire black community refused to ride the 
buses, and carried out a year-long boycott, 
often at real personal hardship. 

Lafayette: When people participated 
in the bus boycott, they took the suffering 
upon themselves. They had already been 
abused and suffered at the hands of others. 
Now, they themselves said, “No, I will 
take the suffering upon myself.” 

There’s nothing like one who decides 
to suffer for a cause — a just cause, one 
that they believe is right. That’s healing 
and that also gives people strength and 
that gives people the fortitude so that they 
will continue to fight for what is right. It’s 
a growth experience. Rather than demean- 
ing them, rather than putting them down, 
this kind of suffering is a suffering that 
strengthens character. Martin Luther King 
said: Show me a person who has massive 
character, and I’ll show you a person who 
is no stranger to suffering for the right 
cause. So that is a necessary ingredient. 


Spirit: And if freedom is just handed to 
people without their participation, they 
haven’t learned how to overcome the next 
injustice that comes along. 

Lafayette: That is why Martin Luther 
King had the Poor People’s Campaign. He 
consistently provided an opportunity for 
people to participate in gaining their own 
freedom. All the different movements 
involved this principle. 


Spirit: More traditional civil rights 
groups used the legal system to press for 
reforms, yet SCLC and SNCC utilized 
boycotts, sit-ins, Freedom Rides and civil 
disobedience to overcome segregation. 
Why did they turn to civil disobedience 
rather than just using the legal system? 

Lafayette: It so happens that in 
Alabama during this period, back in 1956 
and 1957, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People was 
banned from the State of Alabama 
because the NAACP refused the orders of 
the attorney general to turn over their con- 
tributors’ list. 

We think the only reason that the state 
wanted the contributors’ list was to see if 
there were white people who were con- 
tributing and supporting the NAACP, and 
then they were going to go after those 
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addresses a huge gathering organized by King’s SCLC in 1968. Atkins 
Dr. Lafayette worked with Jackson on housing issues in Chicago. 


people. This was during the McCarthy 
period, and the NAACP protected these 
donors by refusing to turn over their 
names. So the State of Alabama ruled that 
the NAACP was a foreign corporation, 
and would not allow them to exist. 

But this opened up the opportunity for 
Martin Luther King to have a new 
approach — massive civil disobedience 
and massive non-cooperation. You see, 
the only reason why a system of oppres- 
sion can exist is that you’ve got to have 
the cooperation of the oppressed. So once 
the oppressed refuse to cooperate, then 
the system can’t continue to exist. 

Martin Luther King learned this new 
method from Mahatma Gandhi, and he 
got excited about that. It’s the difference 
between having a protest movement and a 
movement for social change. 


Spirit: So instead of just responding 
with a series of one-shot protests, the civil 
rights movement planned strategic cam- 
paigns that used resistance on a massive 
level to overcome an entire system of 
oppression reinforced by police, laws, 
politicians and a segregationist court sys- 
tem. How can activists today design a 
plan to not just protest injustice, but 
change an unjust system? 

Lafayette: So back to your question 
about those who are occupying as a form 
of protest. There are four things that can 


_ help the Occupy movement. 


Number one, they would need to have a 
coordinated group of people who represent 
the leadership of the different Occupy 
groups. In the civil rights movement, we 
had to have a SNCC, a Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee. SNCC was 
made up of representatives of all those 
different student groups who had sit-ins 
around the South. And in Chicago, we 
had the Coordinating Council of 


Community Organizations. In Selma, 
Alabama, during the movement for voting 
rights, we had the Dallas County Voters 
League which was made-up of different 
organizations and groups and individual 
leaders. 

So you’ve got to have that kind of 
coalition in order to have an effective 
movement — number one. 

Number two, you have to have a very 
specific goal that you’re trying to reach so 
that you’ll know when you’ve achieved 
your goal. It’s good to have freedom, and 
it’s good to talk about the 1 percent and the 
99 percent because that is all so true. The 
question is: What is the solution to that 
problem? Or at least one solution. It may 
not be something that would solve the 
entire problem, but one aspect of it. 

An example is when we did sit-ins in 
Nashville protesting segregation at the 
lunch counters, there were many other 
places that were segregated. But we chose 
the most vulnerable place where we had 
access. They can lock the movie theaters 
when they got ready, and they tried to 
lock the downtown stores, but hey, all the 
customers weren’t black, okay? You had 
white customers and others who they had 
to also keep out. So that was not a solu- 
tion for them and that’s why they took us 
to jail — so they could open the stores. 

But what they didn’t know is that we 
had so many students. We had thousands 
of students in Nashville because you have a 
large number of schools there. At that 
point, there were about 25 schools of high- 
er education in the Nashville area, and at 
least about five of them were black. So the 
point is that you have to carefully select 
and pick your target. 

I think there’s a lot of support for the 
actions that the Occupy movement has 
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taken. The method is called direct action 
but the issues also have to be direct and 
very specific so people will know which 
corporations we are focused on, and then 
be able to say what specific changes we 
want. And then who are the people who 
have the power to make the change? 

The next thing you must do is find a 
way to win the support of the majority. 
No movement, whether it’s violent or 
nonviolent, has ever succeeded without 
the active support or sympathy of the 
majority. Even with those of us who were 
involved in the sit-ins and Freedom Rides, 
forty percent of the people in the Freedom 
Rides were not black. We were able to 
win the support of the majority of the peo- 
ple. 

The Supreme Court — they didn’t 
have any black justices when we won 
these rulings against segregation. 
Congress certainly did not have a lot of 
black members when the civil rights bills 
were passed. But we were able to win the 
sympathy of the majority, and that was a 
thing that was so important. 

So, for the Occupy movement, what role 
should the other people play, those who are 
not involved directly with occupying? We 
must find a very powerful role of participa- 
tion for other people who are sympathetic 
to that cause. There are things they can do. 
Like, for example, there were many whites 
who boycotted the downtown stores in 
Nashville because of segregation — quiet- 
ly, but they boycotted. 

Selma, Alabama, had more white peo- 


ple who were killed in that movement 
than blacks. They were whites who came 


and lent their support to that march. Viola 
Liuzzo, Rev. James Reeb, Jonathan 
Daniels — these people gave their lives 
for that cause. 

So my point is there must be a way to 
find the proper role of support for other 
people in the movement. What should 
they do? That has to be a total strategy. 

And then, the most important thing is 
the movement must be sustained. 


Spirit: Nonviolent resistance has been 
defined as “relentless perseverance” 
because sustaining a movement, especially 
when it faces repression, can be the most 
important key to overcoming injustice. 

Lafayette: When the Freedom Rides 
were stopped with violence in Anniston, 
Alabama, and in Birmingham, and the 
Freedom Riders had taken a terrible whip- 
ping and beating, those of us in Nashviile 
continued the rides. So the problem is not 
that they were beating a few people, but 
that we didn’t have enough of them to 
beat! That’s the difference between a 
protest and a sustained movement. 

But see, the Freedom Rides started out 
as a way of testing segregation in these 
facilities. Well, when they started beating 
people and burning buses, the test was 
over. And that’s when we decided in 
Nashville to keep it going. We were deter- 
mined to do that. We had set up stations 
in different places to recruit people and 
train them and get them ready to go on the 
Freedom Rides. 

They came though Nashville, they 
came through other places in Louisiana, 
they came from many different points. We 
were ready for them and that’s what we 
devoted ourselves to do. Those of us who 
had been involved in the sit-ins knew how 
to organize. We were trained by James 
Lawson, Jr. and James Lawson had stud- 
ied Gandhi in depth and he understood 
nonviolence and was very effective. 


Ralph Abernathy (with bullhorn) speaks to protesters at a Poor People’s Campaign marci in Washington. 


Photo by Bill Barnes 
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“I would agree with those who say that we need a Poor People’s Campaign, and I 
think the time is right. When you see the large numbers of people participating in 
the Occupy movement, that means that people are ready to make sacrifices, they’re 
ready to stand up and they’re ready to confront the system.” —pr. Bemard Lafayette 


Spirit: You were part of the Selma vot- 
ing rights movement that led to 
Congressional passage of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. People bled and died 
for the right to vote. Yet, in recent elec- 
tions there have been voting suppression 
efforts by the Republicans in an effort to 
disenfranchise poor people, seniors, stu- 
dents and people of color. Some have 
likened this to a new kind of poll tax in 
exactly the way that the segregated South 
used poll taxes to prevent black citizens 
from voting. Given your central role in 
fighting for the right to vote, what do you 
make of voter suppression efforts? 

Lafayette: If the opponents can make 
that work, they can gain power again. We 
were able to derail all of these strategies 
to suppress voter participation by drama- 
tizing the issue, and by getting federal 


support. We put forth a bill that would . 


cause people to value the right to vote by 
going and participating in the effort to fol- 
low the procedures to register unregis- 
tered voters — until we demonstrated that 
it didn’t work. We had to demonstrate that 
the procedure didn’t work. 

So they asked us to fill out voter regis- 
tration tests and literacy tests and exams 
even though they knew people. They 
wanted them to have a voucher, or a per- 
son who could vouch for them. They were 
simply used to suppress the members of 
minorities who were trying to vote. In 
Texas, they had a poll tax that people had 
to pay to prevent people from voting. 

Now it’s mature to admit when you 
make a mistake. And you ask: What mis- 
take did we make in the movement? Our 
mistake is that we did not establish in 
every county a citizenship education pro- 
gram. It’s one thing to get the right to 
vote. The only way you can keep the right 
to vote is that you have to understand the 
involvement required of citizenship. 

Because it’s not a matter of simply 
going down and deciding who to vote for 
every time an election comes up; it’s on a 
daily, weekly, monthly basis. You have to 
look at the candidates, you have to attend 
the school board meetings, you have to go 
to the county commission and city council 
meetings. You’ve got to have a system 
where you have these discussions and you 


get information out to people. 

We did not do that. So people still did 
not know how to be effective citizens. 
You do not have voter suppression when 
you have well-informed citizens who will 


demand their rights. Because, after all, the 
people we’re talking about who are trying 
to suppress voter turnout are people who 


were elected to represent the voters, and if 
you allow them to represent you without 
giving them specific instructions, then 
you have to say you’re partly to blame. 
We made an error. I admit that error 
but it’s not too late to correct it. They’ ve 
taken citizenship education out of our 
schools — they don’t teach civics any- 
more. Why does our educational system 
not teach our young people what it means 
to be good citizens and how to participate 
in citizenship? We have failed them. So 
the only solution to that problem is to get 
it right, and if they won’t do it in schools, 
then we have to do it in our communities. 


Spirit: There is a new wave of repres- 
sion that is like an Anti-Poor People’s 
Campaign. In city after city, officials are 
passing laws that criminalize homeless 
people just for existing. We don’t have 
enough housing or shelters for people, so 
cities are outlawing sitting and lying and 
sleeping outdoors. The city of Berkeley 
tried to push through a ballot measure to 
criminalize poor people for sitting down, 
and San Francisco did just that. Given 
your role in organizing the Poor People’s 
Campaign, what do you think of these 
attempts to banish poor people? 

Lafayette: Well, the first thing we 
would do in the movement was ask ques- 
tions. Then we would ask questions about 
those answers. It’s called research: search 
and re-search. We have to find out why 
people behave that way. Why do they 
want to criminalize people who are 
already without? They’re taking away 
their freedom. 


Spirit: Our research shows that the 
business community is behind most of the 
efforts to ban homeless people. They want 
them out of the downtown area in the 
belief that it will help their profits. They 
act as if they believe they own the down- 
town and can use these new segregation 


laws to drive away poor people. 
Lafayette: Right, and they own people 
and politicians as well. The point you’re 
asking about our government is that we 
must have a responsible government. There 


is no question about it. And I do not back . 


up from saying that this kind of problem is 
the direct responsibility of our government. 


We should not have people being home- 
less in the first place. Some countries do not 
have homeless people, and we are suppos- 
edly the leaders of the free world? Well, 
which world is that when you’ve got so 
many people poor and in prison? 

We must find a solution to homeless- 
ness because banning them is not a solu- 
tion. Putting people in prison because they 
don’t have a place to stay, or a job, or food 
to eat, is not a solution. If we can figure out 
how to walk on the moon and go fly 
around Mars and conquer outer space, I 
think we need to conquer inner space — 
the space between our ears. 

I’m embarrassed that after all the years 
of fighting for the freedom of people that 
we have come to this point. But we’re not 
going to stop. Yes, we’re. going to raise 
these issues, but we’re also going to cor- 
rect the problem. And that’s the difference 
between the movement and a protest. 

You don’t simply complain about it; 
you do something about it. And we’re 
going to help our young people learn how 
to mobilize, how to organize. They know 
how to reach people and communicate 
because they know the technology of 
communication. Now they need informa- 
tion and training so they can understand 
strategy. And that’s what we’re about. 


Spirit: Is this the time for a new Poor 
People’s Campaign and if so, what would 
that look like? 

Lafayette: Now I would agree with 
those who say that we need a Poor 
People’s Campaign, and I think the time 
is right. When you see the large numbers 
of people participating in the Occupy 
movement, that means that people are 
ready to make sacrifices, they’re ready to 
stand up and they’re ready to confront the 
system. But it’s not enough to simply 
protest a condition. You’ve got to design 
the strategy for changing it. 
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Bringing Dr. King’s Message to the Next Generation 


“The way Kingian nonviolence 
has been handed down to us is 
that it’s essentially Dr. Martin 
Luther King’s final marching 
orders.” — Kazu Haga 


by Terry Messman 


ver the past year, the Positive 
Peace Warrior Network (PPWN) 
has conducted workshops in the 
strategy, philosophy and values of 
“Kingian Nonviolence” for more than 
1,000 people — high-school students, 


grandparents, prisoners in local jails, , 
young people of color living in dangerous — 


neighborhoods, and activists involved in 
many social change movements. 

The PPWN defines “Positive Peace” as 
peace with justice for all. Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. taught that “peace is not 
only the absence of violence, but the pres- 
ence of justice.” 

PPWN organizers Jonathan Lewis and 
Kazu Haga were advocates for nonviolent 
social change at a time of great controversy. 
over tactics in the Occupy movement. 
PPWN organizers gave workshops in 


Kingian Nonviolence to a total of about 300 — 


Occupy activists, including people active 
with Occupy Oakland, Occupy San 
Francisco, Occupy Seattle, Occupy 
Providence and Occupy Wall Street. 

The Occupy movement has fallen into 
one of those low ebbs that occur periodi- 
cally in the history of social-change 
movements. Yet, the Positive Peace 
Warrior Network and many other groups 
are still working to spread the message of 
nonviolence to the next generation. 

The dedication of people like Kazu 


Haga and Jonathan Lewis gives the lie to 
one of the most deceptive media myths of 


our era. This prevalent myth holds that 
even though countercultural youth rose up 
in rebellion to war and racism in the 
1960s, the fiery spirit that once animated 
their dissent has long since been extin- 
guished and is now irrelevant. 

This myth has clouded our vision and 
made us believe that young people see the 
civil rights and peace movements as histori- 
cal curiosities and little more. Yet the 
Positive Peace Warrior Network has mobi- 
lized groups of fired-up young activists 
working for peace and justice. 

One dedicated organizer still working to 
build a stronger and more principled move- 
ment is Kazu Haga, 32, a Japanese- 
American activist who was trained in non- 
violent resistance by his mentors, Dr. 
Bernard Lafayette and Jonathan Lewis. 

As a key organizer of the Positive Peace 
Warrior Network, Kazu has conducted 
workshops in Kingian Nonviolence for sev- 
eral hundred activists, including academics 
and anarchists, faith leaders and prisoners, 
senior citizens and high-school students, 
longtime activists and those who have 
never attended a demonstration. 

The message of Kingian Nonviolence 
can be traced in an historical line from the 
civil rights organizers of the Southern free- 
dom movement in the 1950s, through the 
anti-Vietnam War struggles of the 1960s, 
on through the anti-nuclear and anti- 
apartheid movements of the 1980s, all the 
way to today’s young activists. 

Martin Luther King’s vision of the 
beloved community helped to inspire all 

- of those movements, and Dr. Bernard 
Lafayette, Kazu Haga and Jonathan Lewis 
formed the Positive Peace Warrior 
Network to pass that all-important mes- 
sage on to the next generation. 

On the morning of April 4, 1968, a few 
hours before his assassination, Martin 
Luther King met with Bernard Lafayette 
at the Lorraine Motel in Memphis to dis- 


Kazu Haga (left) holds a nonviolence workshop in the East Bay Meditation Center as Courtney Suppie and Rebecca Speert listen. 


cuss the Poor People’s Campaign they 


were planning. At the end of the meeting, —f 


King shifted gears ana toid Lafayette of a 


“vital new mission that he saw as the next 


step for the movement. 

On his last morning on earth, Rev. 
King said: “Now, Bernard, the next move- 
ment we’re going to have is to institution- 
alize and internationalize nonviolence.” 
That one momentous sentence set the 
course for Dr. Lafayette’s entire life. 

In the decades since King’s murder, 
Lafayette has conducted nonviolent train- 
ings for thousands of activists all over the 
world, taught courses in nonviolent con- 
flict resolution in universities and semi- 
naries, and created peace education pro- 
grams in the academic world. 


Kazu Haga is one of the thousands of 
people who have attended Dr. Lafayette’s 
nonviolence training. In an interview with 


Street Spirit, Kazu said, “The way Kingian 
Nonviolence has been handed down to us is 
that it’s essentially Dr. Martin Luther 
King’s final marching orders.” 

The PPWN has worked hard to ensure 
that today’s youth learn about the philoso- 
phy and vision of Kingian Nonviolence. 

In Chicago, the PPWN conducted nonvi- 
olence trainings in North Lawndale College 
Prep High School, resulting in the school 
reporting a 90 percent reduction in violence 
since they began working with them. 

In Oakland, the PPWN has worked with 
low-income and at-risk youth, including 
those who were gang-involved, formerly 
incarcerated, or homeless. Jonathan and 
Kazu have worked with a collaborative of 
youth organizations — including Youth 
Spirit Artworks, BAY-Peace, and Youth 
Alive — to introduce Kingian Nonviolence 
into the ongoing work of those groups. 

Sally Hindman, executive director of 
Youth Spirit Artworks in Berkeley, said 
that their workshops in nonviolence have 
been tremendously helpful to the youth in 
her group who live in dangerous neigh- 
borhoods where street violence and police 
repression are ever-present realities. 

“The Positive Peace Warrior Network 
has been transformative for the lives of our 
youth,” she said. “It really turned their way 
of thinking upside down. They were just 
completely enthralled by the training.” 

Hindman said that Kazu Haga and 
Jonathan Lewis spoke to the youth in their 
own language so they could really relate to 
them. “Kazu and Jonathan have been 
around the block,” she said. “They know 
from their own experience what nonvio- 
lence is about, and they know what life on 
the street is about. They totally get it. So 
when they talk to our youth, they’re com- 
pletely coming from the place our youth 
are coming from. It’s the difference 
between night and day.” 

One of the most powerful insights the 


Young activists attend a spirited training in Kingian Nonviolence by the PPWN. 


youth gained was a fresh way of looking at 
the vision and commitment of Dr. King. 

“ | think our youth were blown away by 
this fresh analysis and this fresh approach 
to talking about who Dr. King was,” said 
Hindman. “T think Martin Luther King gets 
served up to all of us now in a very sani- 
tized way that even Republicans can use. 

“But Jonathan and Kazu are bringing Dr. 
King back to life. They’re really talking 
about what King has to say that can change 
the lives of youth right now, and he is call- 
ing them to radical nonviolence to save a 
whole population of young people.” 

As a young man, David Hartsough 
took part in the lunch counter sit-ins in the 
early days of the civil rights movement, 
and he marched with Martin Luther King 
and Ralph David Abernathy. Later, as a 
staff organizer for the American Friends 
Service Committee, Hartsough conducted 
countless nonviolent trainings himself. 

At present, Hartsough is the director of 
Peaceworkers and the cofounder of 
Nonviolent Peace Force, and he has 
already experienced nearly every variation 
of nonviolence training imaginable. 

Yet Hartsough was so inspired by the 
workshop in Kingian Nonviolence given 
by Jonathan and Kazu, that he has taken 
their training twice in the past year. 

Hartsough said, “Kazu is a young per- 
son of color who has been very active in 
the Occupy movement’s people of color 
caucus and the young people’s caucus and 
the nonviolence caucus. I think he has been 
doing everything he can to infuse an under- 
standing of nonviolence in the broader 
movement. Kazu has taken seriously what 
Martin Luther King and Mahatma Gandhi 
and other nonviolent leaders have said 
throughout history, that for movements to 
be powerful. — not only morally powerful 
but also strategically effective — it’s 
important to operate from a very clear and 


strong nonviolent perspective.” 

“What is really impressive is that Kazu 
is not just studying King, but putting his 
life into helping deepen the understanding 
of Kingian Nonviolence by people in the 
movement,” Hartsough said. “He is doing 
all this to follow his conscience and his 
heart and put nonviolence into practice. 

Asked to name the people who have 
most inspired him, Kazu quickly lists 
Martin Luther King, Bernard Lafayette, 
and his mother Maoko, who gave him a 
belief in compassion and service. Another 
inspiration is Nichidatsu Fujii, a Japanese 
Buddhist monk who founded Nipponzan 
Myohoji, a Buddhist order known for 
building Peace Pagodas and going on 
peace pilgrimages all over the world. 

. When he was 17, Kazu was adrift on 
the streets until the monks and nuns of 
Nipponzan Myohoji “took me under their 
wing.” He traveled with them to India and 
lived in their monastic order for a year 
and a half, doing everything from heavy 
construction work while building Peace 
Pagaodas, to peace walks in Cambodia, 
and volunteer work in Sri Lanka. 

The experience was formative in the 
young man’s life. ““That’s how I came into 
all this work in nonviolence,” he said of 
his involvement with the Buddhist order. 

Kazu talks with great enthusiasm about 
the unfinished work of transforming the 
world into the “beloved community” that 
Martin Luther King dreamed of creating. 

This is how a legacy is entrusted to a 
new generation: Martin Luther King gave 
his very life to spreading the message of 
nonviolence. Bernard Lafayette picked up 
the fallen torch of Kingian Nonviolence 
after King was murdered, and passed on 
this legacy to Jonathan Lewis and Kazu 
Haga. Now Jonathan and Kazu are on a 
mission to offer a vision of the beloved 
community to the next generation. 
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Building the Positive Peace Warrior Network 


Bay Area activists are dedicated to spreading the vision of Kingian Nonviolence 


The Street Spirit 
Interview with 
Kazu Haga 


Street Spirit: What led you to make 
Martin Luther King’s vision of nonviolent 
movement building such a central part of 
your activism and your life? 

Kazu Haga: I took my first two-day 


training in Kingian Nonviolence in the 
fall of 2008 from Jonathan Lewis when I 


was livine in Oakland. ‘We were both 
working with an organization called The 
Gathering for Justice founded by Harry 
Belafonte. Kingian nonviolence was to be 
one of the core strategies for that group. 

So I took the workshop from Jonathan 
and I told him at the time that this philos- 
ophy was something that I always knew 
but just didn’t have the language to articu- 
late. Jonathan Lewis had already been 
working with Bernard Lafayette for about 
10 years at that point. 

So after I took that training, it was 
weighing heavily on my mind, and then 
about two months later, Oscar Grant was 
shot. [Editor’s note: Grant, an African- 
American man, was fatally shot by BART 
police officer Johannes Mehserle in the 
early morning on New Year’s Day 2009 
at the Fruitvale BART Station.] 

I ended up on the steering committee 
of the Coalition Against Police 
Executions (CAPE) which was doing all 
the mobilizations after the shooting. This 
philosophy of nonviolence was really 
heavy on my mind during that whole 
campaign and I started to see how the 
anger and, at times, the hatred within the 
movement was starting to impact our 
work. The internal dynamics of our move- 
ment were starting to have an effect on 
the external impacts of the campaign. 

I’started to see how a movement that’s 
largely driven by anger ultimately kind of 
eats itself up. What happened internally in 
the movement is that there was a lot of 
turmoil within the organizers and a lot of 
arguing and friction that really tore the 
Oscar Grant movement apart. The steer- 
ing committee of CAPE eventually just 
collapsed because of that internal turmoil. 

I also started to see how a lot of the 
anger which was righteous anger — and 
everybody clearly had a right to be angry 
— WAS being targeted straight at Johannes 
Mehserle. I felt like this was an issue that 
was so much bigger than Mehserle, and 
the more we focused on Johannes 
Mehserle, the more we were letting the 
system off the hook. As one of our strate- 
gies, we can hold Mehserle accountable 
as an individual, but also attack the larger 
system that creates people like Mehserle. 


Spirit: The analysis of nonviolent 
movements is to resist the injustice of an 
oppressive system, rather than simplisti- 
cally targeting individuals. 

Kazu: Always, individuals are not the 
enemy. Injustice is the enemy. And it’s 
not about any one individual, but it’s 
about being able to develop strategies that 
address the root of the injustice. I always 
say that if it wasn’t Johannes Mehserle, it 
would have been another cop. That’s just 
the way the system works. 


Spirit: Since then, you and Jonathan 
Lewis have become leaders in the Positive 
Peace Warrior Network. What is the long- 
term vision of the Network? 

Kazu: It’s an organization that is trying 
to create a culture of long-lasting, positive 


. _ 
Smiles light up 


peace through the institutionalization of 
nonviolence. We believe that a lot of our 
social movements today focus on how to 
create policy change and structural change. 
That’s really important and we need to train 
ourselves so we can do that better. 

But ultimately, it’s a cultural shift that 
we need in this country. You can create 
the best system of governance that you 
can possibly create, but if the culture of 
the people is so corrupt, then they are 
going to corrupt that system. So our long- 
term goal is not only to train people in 
how to change policy, but also how to 
change cultures and how to reprioritize 
our values as a society. 

Our training really addresses both of 
those things. It addresses how to build 
sustainable movements that create long- 
term, systemic change, but also how to 
change how we relate to each other as 
people, how we handle the conflicts that 
are internal to our families and to our 
movements. It’s really about changing 
that culture of violence. It’s not just a sys- 
tem change. It’s not just a policy change. 
It’s also a cultural change. 


Spirit: Many people embrace nonvio- 
lence as a tactic, but not as a way of life. 
Is your commitment to nonviolence a tac- 
tical commitment or a way of life? 

Kazu: It’s absolutely a wav of life. 


Spirit: Why? 

Kazu: Because what we need in this 
country is not just a change in our form of 
government, or a change in certain poli-. 
cies, but also a shift in values. We need a 
shift in how we respond to the conflicts in 
our lives. I think one of the problems is 
that we continue to justify the use of force 
and violence and fear and intimidation to 
make the changes that we want to see. 

That’s not just a tactical question. It’s a 
moral question. It’s an ethical question. 
It’s a question about our principles as a 
society, and our values as a society. And 
to shift that, we need to be committed to 
nonviolence in a far deeper way than just 
how we’re going to act when we’re out in 
the streets protesting. 

It’s about how are we going to relate to 
each other as a people, and how are we 
going to respond to the conflicts that we 
may have between communities and 
between individuals. Until we address that 
question, we can continue to argue all we 
want over tactics, and over how to change 
policies and systems. But at the end of the 
day, we need to figure out how we can 
relate to each other better as human 
beings. To me, that’s a question of princi- 


ss 


the faces of men at the San Bruno County Jail as they listen to a workshop by Kazu Haga and Jonathan Lewis. 


“If we don’t have leadership from men and women who are 
getting locked up, men and women who have been homeless, 
then ultimately, we will never be able to create sustained 
change. I feel like we need to start there.” — Kazu Haga 


ples. It’s not merely a question of tactics. 


Spirit: Is it true that you left the Peace 
Development Fund to pursue nonviolent 
organizing full time? What was your role 
there and why did you leave that job? 

Kazu: I was at the Peace Development 
Fund for 10. years in their San Francisco 
office. Before that I had worked in their 
main office in Amherst, Massachusetts. I 
was the program director so I was over- 
seeing our grantmaking program and I 
also managed several of our capacity- 
building initiatives which meant working 
with a network of organizations providing 
them with grants and trainings. 


Spirit: So why did you leave? 

Kazu: For me, it was really that I saw 
the potential of Kingian Nonviolence ever 
since I took that first training. We get this 
same comment a lot from people that go 
through our workshops. From the moment 
I took this training, I knew this had huge 
potential and this philosophy had is get 


gut there to more people. 


Spirit: What was so eye-opening about 
the new insights you learned from your 
first Kingian training in 2008? 

Kazu: I gained such a better understand- 
ing of the way conflict works in our society 
— both on an interpersonal level, as well as 
social conflicts like police violence — and 
really such a better sense of how it is that 
we can move through those conflicts in a 
way that is actually effective. 

One of my favorite quotes is by Marcus 
Raskin. Raskin said that the opportunity 
for revolutionary change happens in the 
blink of an eye, and if you miss those 
moments, it’s gone. [Editor’s note: Raskin 
was a founder of the Institute for Policy 
Studies and an early opponent of the 
Vietnam War. He was indicted with Dr. 
Benjamin Spock and William Sloane Coffin 
for conspiracy to aid draft resistance] 

I felt like the Oscar Grant movement 
and the Occupy movement are moments 
when we could push for radical change — 
but our communities aren’t prepared to 
capture those moments. I see the Kingian 
Nonviolence sessions as training our com- 
munities so that when these opportunities 
happen, we’re ready to mobilize, we have 
a long-term analysis and we build long- 


term strategies, and we have a better sense 
of what needs to happen internally within 
the movement for it to be successful. 

I’ve just been part of so many cam- 
paigns that weren’t able to capture those 
moments, and that’s really a shame. 


Spirit: Can you describe the vision 
and strategy of Kingian Nonviolence? 

Kazu: The way Kingian Nonviolence 
has been handed down to us is that it’s 
essentially Dr. Martin Luther King’s final 
marching orders. He had a conversation 
with Dr. Bernard Lafayette before he was 
assassinated and he said the next move- 
ment they had to lead is to “institutional- 
ize and internationalize nonviolence.” 

For all of us doing Kingian Nonviolence 
work, I think our goal is to ensure that Dr. 
King’s legacy is alive with us, so that when 
that bullet was fired into his chest, they 
missed the target. King had a vision that 
this philosophy that he was starting to 
develon couid be effective not just in the 
struggle against segregation, but also in the 
struggle against militarism, in the struggle 
against economic injustice, and in how we 
deal with any sort of conflict as a society. 

The more we can prepare people to 
lead these movements, and the more we 
can give people an understanding of how 
to respond to the conflicts in our lives and 
in our society, the closer we can get to 
King’s vision of the beloved community. 
It’s about keeping that legacy alive and 
educating more people about how we can 
deal with conflict in an effective way. 


Spirit: What does King’s vision of the 
beloved community mean to you? 

Kazu: It’s a community that has justice 
for all people, and where all relationships 
have been reconciled. As much as I love the 
99% framing in the Occupy movement, I 
think that’s not a framing that King would 
have ultimately supported, because our 
vision of the beloved community includes a 
reconciled relationship even with those we 


call the 1% right now. We need to recog- » 


nize that there are members of the 1% that 
are supportive of Occupy, as well as mem- 
bers of the 99% that are not supportive. 

So it’s never about pointing the finger 
and saying, “Those people are the prob- 
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lem,” as much as recognizing the injustice 
in that situation, and saying, “That’s the 
problem.” And how can we address the 
injustice while winning over more friend- 
ships with the group that we’ve considered 
to be the enemy. So the beloved communi- 
ty is the 1% and the 99%. It’s the commu- 
nity of East Oakland and the Oakland 
police department. It’s the Iraqi citizens 
and the U.S. citizens — everyone having 
come to some reconciled process so we 
can live in a balanced world. 


Spirit: What role, if any, did Bernard 
Lafayette play in your becoming involved 
in nonviolent organizing? Did you ever go 
through trainings with him? 

Kazu: Dr. Lafayette is the coauthor 
with David Jehnsen of the Kingian nonvi- 
olence curriculum, so I met him indirectly 
when I met Jonathan Lewis. 

[Editor’s note: In 1990, David Jehnsen 
and Bernard Lafayette published “The 
Leaders Manual — A Structured Guide 
and Introduction to Kingian Nonviolence: 
The Philosophy and Methodology.” It has 
been called the most authentic education- 
al and training text about King’s philoso- 
phy and strategies of nonviolence.] 

Right when the Oscar Grant movement 
was going on, I felt instantly that if I 
could articulate better the philosophy of 
Kingian Nonviolence and really pass 
those lessons on, then we could have a 
more effective movement. So that sum- 
mer, I attended the two-week summer 
institute that is held every year at the 
University of Rhode Island. This is where 
people come to get trained to become cer- 
tified trainers in Kingian Nonviolence. 


Spirit: [sn’t the University of Rhode 
Island where Dr. Lafayette originated a 
peace and nonviolent studies program? 

Kazu: Yes, he set up what is called the 
Center for Nonviolence and Peace Studies 
there. I went there and I studied under Dr. 
Lafayette for two weeks — two weeks of 
14-hour days. Before taking this training, 
I used to think, like a lot of people, that 
nonviolence was essentially about turning 
the other cheek and not throwing a punch. 
But obviously we were not going to spend 
100 hours exploring different ways to turn 
the other cheek [laughing]. 

So as a result of this session, I really 
understood the depth of the philosophy of 
nonviolence. 1 fad the opportunity to 
spend those two weeks learning from Dr. 
Lafayette and I’ve since had the opportu- 
nity to train with him on several occasions 
in different communities. 


Spirit: How did this intensive study of 
nonviolence affect you on a personal level? 

Kazu: For me, as a Japanese person 
that grew up in Massachusetts, it’s amaz- 
ing to now feel like I’m part of the contin- 
uing legacy of Dr. King’s work. 
Sometimes I’m doing a workshop in a 
jail, or I remember one time I was doing a 
workshop with some kids in Selma, 
Alabama, where King worked, and I was 
amazed at how I ended up in that position 
— talking about King’s legacy to a bunch 
of kids in Selma. 

A lot of times what happens with youth 
development work is that, in an effort to 
empower young people, and to tell young 
people that they’re the leaders of today, 
you lose the connection with the elders. 
So the message is that young people can 
do it on their own, and they don’t want or 
need the elders — and I vehemently dis- 
agree with that. 

Spirit: Why do you disagree? In 
activist circles, we tend to almost idolize 
the role of youth in building movements. 

Kazu: I think that people like Dr. 
Lafayette have learned so much — both 
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“My vision of the beloved community isn’t something I’m 
going to see in my lifetime. So whatever gains we make during 
my lifetime, we have to make sure the next generation is ready 
to take up the call after my generation is gone.” — Kazu Haga 


what worked and what hasn’t worked — 
and I think it’s our responsibility to learn 
from them and to continue their legacy so 
that we can take our struggles one step 
further than what they did. 

You know, I’ve kind of come to terms 
with the fact that the idea I have of the 
beloved community-is not something that 
I’m going to see in my lifetime, and I’m 
okay with that. Which means that my role 
is to get up as close as we can to that 
vision so that the next generation can take 
it a little bit further and the generation 
after that can take it a little bit further. 

It’s like a relay race. So in that sense, 
we have a responsibility to learn every- 
thing we can from the past generation so 
that we’re not starting where they did, but 
we’re starting where they left off. So it’s 
always a privilege for me to work with 
and learn from our elders in that way. 


Spirit: The vision and strategies of 
Martin Luther King’s Poor People’s 
Campaign in i968 seem very close to the 
Occupy movement led by young activists. 

Kazu: Absolutely. 


Spirit: What major parallels do you 
see between these two movements and 
what are the differences? 

Kazu: A lot of people don’t know this, 
but in the last speech King gave in 
Memphis the night before he was assassi- 
nated, he was actually calling on people to 
move their money out of big banks and 
move it into local financial institutions. 

In the Poor People’s Campaign, they 
were organizing the Resurrection City and 
they were calling on poor people all over 
the country to come camp out in 
Washington, D.C. That encampment was to 
be used as a hub of operations to shut down 
the entire city. So I think, tactically, there 
are a lot of similarities with Occupy. 

Later on in King’s life, he really started 
seeing the ties between racial injustice and 
economic injustice, and really was seeing 
how poor people throughout the country 
are impacted in very similar ways. I think 
that’s what the Occupy movement was 
also trying to show, is that regardless of 
where you live in the country, regardless 
of what race you are, we’re all impacted 
by these economic policies. 

When the housing bubble popped, a lot 


of people started to see that it wasn’t just 
poor Black communities that have had to 
deal with these issues forever, but that, at 
any given moment, they could also be 
impacted by these issues as well. So that’s 
when you started to see the solidarity 
between all the different classes and the dif- 
ferent races so that all the different commu- 
nities started to come together in Occupy. 
There are also some major differences 
between Occupy and the Poor People’s 
Campaign — some major differences. 


Spirit: What are the major differences? 

Kazu: The idea that Occupy was a lead- 
erless movement and how decentralized it 
was. That was very different from how they 
organized in the civil rights movement 
where they had very clear leadership and 
they also had very clear goals. That’s one 
thing that campaigns in the civil rights 
movement were always very strategic 
about: being able to articulate very clearly 
the specific goal for each campaign. 

Without specific goals, it’s hard to 
buiid siraiegies and figure out what tactics 
are best to use. In Occupy, we spent a lot 
of time talking and arguing about tactics, 
and that created a lot of division in the 
movement. But we never even agreed on 
what the goal was. And tactics are some- 
thing you use to get to a goal. So we were 
putting the cart in front of the horse, 
essentially, in arguing over tactics before 
we agreed on what the goals were. I think 
that was one of the main faults of Occupy 
and one of the main differences between 
the civil rights movement and Occupy. 


Spirit: The Poor People’s Campaign 
was based on organizing in poor commu- 
nities all over the country, and mobilizing 
poor people to speak for themselves and 
act for themselves. But in Occupy, poor 
and homeless people often didn’t feel wel- 
comed and certainly were not given the 
central place of honor that King intended. 

Kazu: Yes, I agree. I think that was 
one of the other dangers of that 99% 
framing, because the 99% is a big umbrel- 
la and there’s a lot of power dynamics 
within that 99% that I don’t feel were 
properly addressed. Yeah, within Occupy 
there were always a lot of conversations 
about how to bridge that gap. 

But I think because a lot of these issues 


were something that a lot of communities 
of color and low-income communities had 
already been dealing with for hundreds of 
years, so when different people started to 
speak out around Occupy issues, a lot of 
low-income communities were looking at 
it like, “Where have you all been?” 

So now, when people within Occupy 
were asking why aren’t poor people and 
communities of color coming to the gen- 
eral assemblies, I think a lot of it has to do 


. with why weren’t the folks that are active 


in Occupy involved in East Oakland and 
West Oakland beforehand. A lot of the 
homeless people that were sleeping in the 
camps were sleeping in camps before the 
Occupy camps started, and where were 
we in helping them when they were 
already feeling this repression? 

There’s a need for folks to really look at 
that history — a long history of colonialism 
and racism and injustice that have gone on 
for a long time in this country, from the 
founding of this nation. And without 
acknowledging that history, it’s hard to ask, 
“Well, why aren’t the poor people here?” 


Spirit: A forum was held in Oakland at 
a moment of great controversy to discuss 
the two different directions confronting 
Occupy — nonviolence versus the diversi- 
ty of tactics. In looking back now, what 
was significant about that forum? 

Kazu: Well, I don’t know if we were 
successful in doing so, but one of the most 
important things about that forum was that 
we were really clear from the start that we 
didn’t want to frame it as a debate. It was a 


‘dialogue to get to better understand each 


other’s perspectives. I think that’s essential- 
ly what we still need to do. 

Obviously, I’m opposed to things like 
property destruction. But I really do 
believe in a dialogue with the people that 
are advocating those tactics. If they 
defined the vision of the society they’re 
trying to create, and I defined the vision 
of the society I’m trying to create, I’m 
pretty sure it would be very similar. 

So I think we really need to learn to 
identify what we have in common, as 
opposed to focusing constantly on where 
we differ. There are some real differences 
in ideology, in tactics and strategy. But if 
we can’t first have the conversation about 
where we agree, we’re always going to be 
arguing with each other, because we have 
no baseline level of trust. 

One thing we were trying to do at that 
event was to offer both perspectives so 
that even if folks disagreed with our per- 
spective, at least they could understand it 
— and vice versa. Within the nonviolent 
movement, there’s often a tendency to 
rush to judgment anytime anyone identi- 
fies as an anarchist or even mentions that 
they believe that property desiriicticn is a 
legitimate tactic. I happen to disagree with 
that, but that shouldn’t automatically 
make me believe that they’re an enemy to 
the movement or that there’s no way we 
can work with them. 

One goal of that event was to try to 
bridge that gap. Yes, we have differences 
and let’s really articulate where our differ- 
ences are, but let’s also realize that we’re 
all trying to build the same movement. 


Spirit: During the controversy over 
tactics in Occupy Oakland, you took a vis- 
ible public role in advocating nonvio- 
lence. Did you take heat for that stand, 
and, if so, what did that feel like? 

Kazu: Absolutely, I took heat. Being an 
advocate for nonviolence in a place like 
Oakland, I’ve developed a really thick skin. 
I was taking a lot of heat ever since the 
Oscar Grant movement for advocating for 
these things. I think a lot of it has to do with 
misconceptions about what nonviolence is. 
But I’ve been booed, I’ve had things 
thrown at me, a lot of negative online posts 
and things like that [laughing]. 

I’ve really had to learn to ignore 
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Facebook discussion groups and online 


debates because I really feel like that’s 
one of the main culprits of some of the 
divisions within Occupy — Facebook dis- 
cussions and online discussions. 


Spirit: Why do you think online discus- 
sions tend to worsen these divisions? 

Kazu: Well, because [ think human 
beings communicate with a whole lot 
more than just words. I think that things 
like tone and eye contact are so essential 
to our ability to communicate and under- 
stand each other, and when we take that 
away and we have these discussions on 
Facebook and the Internet, we say things 
to each other that we would never say to 


- each other in person. 


Spirit: That’s because it’s called 
Facebook, but it’s really faceless. 


Kazu: Right, right [laughing]. It’s 


anonymous, and so I think it’s really dan- 
gerous. I’ve never seen a conflict success- 
fully resolved through Facebook. Because 
the general assemblies weren’t a place that 
was conducive to real dialogue, people 
turned to Facebook to try to hash out differ- 
ences, and I think that’s one of the worst 
places you could possibly try to do that. 


Spirit: What does it feel like to be 
attacked when you’re just trying to do good 
work for a cause you really believe in? 

Kazu: Well, I’ve grown a really thick 
skin. And I understand that a lot of the peo- 


ple that criticize me, first of all, are doing 
so without a good understanding of what it 
is I’m actually advocating. But I also rec- 
ognize that for every person that booed me, 
there’s ten supporters out there, and my 
focus really has to be on them. 

I think that anytime anybody speaks 
out for anything, you will have haters. 
Anytime you have success with anything, 
anytime you take a stand for anything, 
you’re going to have haters. Anytime you 
take the lead for anything. 

I remember Martin Luther King talking 
about all the dozens of death threats he 
would get all the time. It just comes with 
the nature of the work. Whether I’m taking 
a stand for nonviolence, or for the diversity 
of tactics, if I’m having success with my 


work, there’s going to be people who criti- - 


cize me. My focus has to be on the people 
that actually want to’ work with me. 


Spirit: What do you make of the argu- 
ment for diversity of tactics, as espoused by 
some in the Occupy movement? 

Kazu: Well, first of all, I think that 
way of framing things is completely off. 
There’s so much diversity within nonvio- 
lence that I think this argument between 
“nonviolence versus diversity of tactics” 
is completely wrong. Starhawk made a 
really good point about this conflict of 
diversity of tactics: Without some base- 
line agreement of what we’re not going to 
do, then how far are we allowed to take it? 
Does that mean that we would legitimize 
torture, for example? 


Spirit: If we just blankly endorse any 
diversity of tactic imaginable, does that 
even allow for assassination? ; 

Kazu: Right. I’m sure that people who 
‘are using black-bloc tactics wouldn’t 


agree with a lot of those things, so I think — 


both sides can agree there’s some limit to 
it. But the advocates for diversity of tac- 
tics really didn’t allow for that conversa- 
tion to take place. Also, with a lot of the 
advocates for diversity of tactics,.the 
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anger that kind of guides some of their 
work is righteous anger and I think it’s 
important to acknowledge that. 

I would almost rather see people out 
there breaking windows than people sit- 
ting at home doing nothing, and seeing all 
the injustices of the world and saying, 
“That’s not my problem.” At least they’re 
taking a stand and really putting their bod- 
ies on the line. So I think it’s important to 
acknowledge those things that we do 
share in common, because one of the 
complaints that a lot of advocates for non- 
violence get is that we’re not out on the 
streets risking our bodies. I think we need 
to acknowledge the courage they do have, 
but be able to talk to them and have real 
dialogues about the differences in strate- 
gies and how those different strategies 
impact our movement. 


Spirit: Do you think that the property 
damage we’re talking about — the rock- 
throwing and window-breaking and start- 
ing fires in downtown Oakland — is 
responsible for the divisiveness and loss 
of support that consumed Occupy 
Oakland? And, if so, do you believe the 
loss of public support caused by these 
actions is irreparable? 

Kazu: Well, the first question: Yes, 
absolutely. Whether or not you agree with 
property destruction, the property destruc- 
tion did help contribute to the loss of public 
support for our movement. When you’re 
able to remain nonviolent even in the face 


of police violence, that paints a very clear 
picture of who is right and who is wrong. 


There’s a big difference between the 
images that we saw of the students at UC 
Davis who were getting pepper-sprayed 
and who were sitting there nonviolently, 
and the violence that happened at Occupy 
Oakland. That public narrative is a really 
powerful weapon for us, when we can 
show people that we are standing nonvio- 
lent and claiming that we’re on the right 
side of justice. But when we engage in 
property destruction, then that narrative 
gets really complicated. 

When we use militant tactics — whether 
those tactics are nonviolent or violent — 
then we need the support of the public. 
Because those who have the courage and 
the ability and the privilege to use those 
militant tactics — again, whether the tactics 
are nonviolent or not — are always going to 
be in the minority. There’s always going to 
be those frontline soldiers in any movement 
who are willing and able to use those tac- 
tics. So if the people who are willing and 
able to use those tactics are in the minority, 
then they need the support of the majority, 
or else it’s just never going to work. 

So, back to your question. Absolutely, 
the property destruction in Oakland led to 
a decrease in public support and that 
decrease in public support is ultimately 
what has hurt this movement the most. 


Spirit: What happened to the great 
hopes sparked by the Occupy movement 
and where is the movement now headed? 

Kazu: One of the things I’ve been 
thinking a lot about is the fact that after 
the end of the Montgomery bus boycott 
and the beginning of the lunch counter sit- 
ins, which was the next major campaign 
of the civil rights movement in the South, 
there was a four-year lull. 

So I think we’re in that lull right now, 
and the potential to gain that momentum 
is still there — as long as we’re active in 
between, and we don’t look at the lull and 
say, “Oh, the movement is dead,” and we 


just give up. I think as long as we keep 
moving, and as long as we keep organiz- 
ing, and as long as we keep evaluating our 
past successes and failures, I do think that 
the potential for this movement to become 
reborn, if you will, is definitely there. 
We’ ve just got to be really strategic about 
how we’re moving forward in this time. 


Spirit: How do you understand what 
happened with the civil rights movement 
in that interval between the end of the 
Montgomery bus boycott in 1956 and the 
student sit-ins at lunch counters in 1960? 
What did civil rights activists do during 
those four years? 

Kazu: A lot of what they did was 
training and strategizing and building net- 
works. And strengthening those networks 
so that the next time that opportunity 
came about, they were much more ready 
to take advantage of it and ride that 
momentum long-term. For example, one 


of the most successful lunch-counter sit- 
ins was one that Dr. Lafayette was 
involved in down in Nashville. They 


trained for an entire year before they 
engaged in those sit-ins. 

So what I look at with Occupy is what 
types of trainings are we doing to ensure 
that the next time people are trained to do 
this? I think that the idea that we’re sending 
people into the streets to fight for justice 
and face potential police violence without 
being trained at all is dangerous and ludi- 
crous. Social change does not come easily. 
People need to know what they’re doing. 
We need to be building a nonviolent army 
who are disciplined and strategic and know 
exactly what needs to happen. 


Spirit: What positive things do you 
think were accomplished by Occupy? 

Kazu: One of the things that Occupy 
did that we’re still benefiting from today 
is that it woke up so many people. So it’s 
no longer taboo to say that we’re calling 
for radical, fundamental changes in this 
country. That is a huge, huge success of 
this movement. If we can continue to take 
advantage of that and continue to work 
with people who, before this movement, 
may never have considered doing any sort 
of direct action, and continue to train 
them, and continue to strengthen those 
relationships, and continue to push for 
some of the analysis around economic 
injustice that came out of Occupy, I do 
think we can be reborn as a movement. 


Spirit: What did you learn in the 
course of being involved with the people 
of color caucus in Occupy? 

Kazu: I can only speak from the per- 


_ spective of Occupy Oakland. The conversa- 


tion around the names “Occupy” and 
‘“Decolonize” pissed off a lot of communi- 
ties of color. A lot of people of color felt 
really disrespected during that argument. 


Spirit: What led to so many people 
feeling disrespected? 

Kazu: A lot of people felt like the term 
“Occupy” was not a fitting term for what 


UC students have a solution to the fiscal crisis: “Make Banks Pay.” 
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we were actually trying to do, especially 
with the really strong presence of indige- 
nous leaders and indigenous activists in 
the Bay Area. A lot of people felt like our 
communities have been occupied for so 
long, that we weren’t trying to occupy our 
communities. We were trying to liberate 
our communities. We were trying to 
decolonize our communities. 

In our efforts to reach out to communi- 
ties of color, it’s all about recognizing the 
history of what has happened to these 
communities of color. So a lot of people 
were advocating changing our name from 
“Occupy” to “Decolonize.” I think a lot of 
those disagreements were legitimate and 
people have every right to believe one 
way or another. But the tone of the discus- 
sions were at times very hurtful and disre- 
spectful to people. 


Spirit: All that made it tougher to 
build a movement that united and includ- 
ed people instead of alienating them. 

Kazu: We always say that nonviolence 
isn’t just a guide for our external actions, 


but it also has to be a guide for our inter- 
nal interactions with each other within the 
movement. There were so many instances 
where people felt hurt and disrespected 
and there was just a lot of power dynam- 
ics and issues of privilege that came into 
play that people weren’t recognizing. 


Spirit: You give intensive two-day 
trainings in Kingian Nonviolence and 
there’s even 40-hour sessions. What in the 
world can you do to fill up such a long 
training period? 

Kazu: Oh, are you serious?! Two days 
is never enough for us [laughing]. It’s 
never enough for us! One of the great 
things about our workshop is we try to hit at 
every single learning style. So we do mini- 
lectures, we do readings, we do videos, we 
do roleplays and small group work. 

This curriculum is ultimately about 
how to change the world and how to 
change your relationship to the world. It’s 
a deep philosophy. The biggest miscon- 
ception about nonviolence is that it means 
to not be violent. If you’re simply learn- 
ing about how to not be violent, you 
might be able to get a lot of good lessons 
in a day or two. But learning how to con- 
front violence, and learning how to 
become the antidote to violence, and the 
antidote to injustice, is a lifelong struggle. 

So we actually say our two-day work- 
shop is not even a training. It’s an introduc- 
tion to a philosophy which you can be 
trained in, if you so choose. But it’s really 
just an introduction to a framework of how 
to look at conflicts, how to analyze conflicts 
and how to respond to those conflicts. 


Spirit: How many people has the 
PPWN trained over the past year and 
what kind of groups have you trained? 

Kazu: Coming into this year last 
January, we had only one two-day work- 
shop scheduled. In the last 11 months 
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long as we believe that violence is the 
most powerful force. So it is this massive 
manipulation that is thousands of years 
old, maybe older than that, and it’s totally 
in alignment with the patriarchy. 


Spirit: You’ve found that the success 
or failure of social-change movements 
often depends on who is most believable 
in charging the other side with instigating 
violence. Why is that so important? 

Lakey: Because violence offends us. 
Violence is actually against human nature 
— it offends us. Start beating somebody 
up on any street and notice the reactions 
of the people walking down the street. 
The sight, the smell, the sound of violence 
is offensive. It violates our sensibility. 


Spirit: Why do the authorities believe 
it is so important to not be labeled as vio- 
lent and not be exposed in using police 
violence in defense of an unjust system? 

Lakey: It delegitimizes them. That is 
what’s going on with Syria right now. The 
government of Syria has turned from a so- 
so state into, in the world’s estimation, a 
rogue state because of the use of violence. 
Violence discredits the purveyors of it. 

Police have to work very hard to stay 
legitimate in our society because they often 
have to use violence, so they have a very 
hard time using violence and at the same 
time being regarded positively. Yet it’s 
very important for their work that they be 
viewed positively. So the state has to do all 
this tremendous work to keep their legiti- 
macy going as the purveyors of violence. 
The same with the army, the same with the 
soldiers. Tremendous cultural effort goes 
into trying to maintain the legitimacy of 
violence. It’s very tough. 

Also, training has to be very, very 
intense by the military to even get people 
to be willing to shoot their weapons in sit- 
uations where they’re in danger. As late as 
the Korean War, there were many soldiers 
on battlefields not squeezing the trigger, 
or shooting overhead, rather than shooting 
the soldier on the other side. 

So even though I understand that there 
are some people in the Occupy movement 
who are very attracted and intrigued by 
violence, I think they have a very,-very 
partial view of the larger cultural signifi- 
cance of violence and how it’s been used 
and manipulated by the 1 percent. 


Spirit: In the early days of Occupy 
Wall Street, the movement won a huge 
influx of public sympathy because people 


were outraged by the irresponsible vio- 


lence of New York police. Later, in’ 
Oakland, the public began perceiving 
some of the protesters as violent and that 
seems to be eroding public support. Is 
that the kind of pattern that has lessened 
public support in other movements? 

Lakey: Oh, yes. All the movements I 
can think of that we have in the database 
in which they won, that dynamic was at 
work. There are colleagues of mine who 
call this the “paradox of repression” 
because the repression is initiated by the 
state in order to defeat the movement and 
instead the movement grows. It’s what 
Gene Sharp called political jiu-jitsu. 


Spirit: Police repression boomerangs 
on the state and delegitimizes it? 

Lakey: Exactly. If anyone wants to see 
case after case after case of just that pat- 
tern, the database shows that. Sometimes, 
campaigns are on the skids, they’re just 
not getting much support, not much is 
happening, not much growth. It looks like 
the regime is very safe and then the 
regime makes the mistake of snatching 
some student and torturing them all night. 
The word gets out and suddenly there’s 
another 10,000 people in the street. 


Spirit: That was certainly true with the 
civil rights movement, when completely 
nonviolent protesters were met with enor- 
mous violence from police. Just the shock 
of people seeing that violence really 
helped the movement grow, and the pro- 
testers’ courage in facing that violence 
also inspired support. 

Lakey: Here’s another specific exam- 
ple. I write the case in the nonviolent 
database about the South Korean over- 
throw of a dictator in 1986-87. Students 
and young people were very involved in 
that campaign, but also pastors and pro- 
fessors and workers and some farmers as 
well. It’s an example of times when the 
movement wasn’t doing that great and 
then the government over-reacts. 

So on June 9, 1987, a student was hit by 
a teargas bomb and fatally injured and the 
next day, a huge rally was organized which, 
in turn, led to a parade with a million peo- 
ple on June 26. So the student dying from 
that teargas fragment led to a million people 
brought into the streets. Actually this was 
the climax of that struggle, and one of the 
significant things was that it had basically 
been students and working-class people, but 
when that student died, the middle class 
joined the struggle. 

One reason that is so important for 
Occupy is that the Occupy movement is 
about economics and it is about the work- 
ing class being oppressed in this country by 
the 1 percent. A lot of the management 
work of oppressing working-class people 
in the U.S. is done by middle-class people, 
so middle-class people themselves are 
ambivalent in the U.S. political system. A 
part of them is leaning toward Occupy, 
especially the part of them who are losing 
job opportunities or whose jobs are inse- 
cure and who are wondering how they are 
ever going to pay the higher and higher 
tuitions. But a vast part of the middle class 
tends, decade after decade, to give the I 
percent the benefit of the doubt. 

The people on top know this and they 
know that they’ve got to hold the middle- 
class people on their side, because 1 per- 
cent is not very many people. So the 
South Korean story of 1986-87, where the 
middle class as usual held back and then, 
with the workers and students out in front 
suffering terribly, and then the repression 
became naked and clear, and the middle- 
class people turned out and that was the 
end of the dictatorship. 


Spirit: When the overwhelming vio- 
lence of the U.S. segregation system was 
shown on television — with people being 


beaten and shot, and churches being 


bombed — that pushed a lot of the middle 

class that had been sitting on the sidelines 

to support the civil rights movement. 
Lakey: Exactly, exactly right. 


Spirit: Before that happened, King and 
his followers were being blamed by the 
media and by the political powers in the 
South with fomenting violence. 

Lakey: That’s right and I wrote an 
article describing that pattern on the 
Waging Nonviolence website called 
“Who’s Really Violent? Tips for 
Controlling the Narrative.” It’s very 
important to show the public who is really 
being violent. Especially when the move- 
ment is still young and only beginning to 
get its message out, politicians and the 
media will often succeed in blaming every 
appearance of violence on the protesters. 
Reversing this narrative in the public per- 
ception and exposing the system’s violent 
face of injustice is one of a growing 
movement’s most important challenges. 


Spirit: Civil rights activists were initial- 
ly portrayed as causing violence because 
their marches and sit-ins would lead to 
police violence. How did the movement turn 
the debate around so effectively? 


Lakey: They did turn the debate around 
sufficiently to win, over and over. They 
didn’t win every battle, but they won a 
number of campaigns and they did it 
through heightening the contrast between 
their behavior and the security forces. One 
time when they didn’t succeed was in 
Albany, Georgia, where the local police 
chief defeated King and defeated the move- 
ment. He defeated them by having the 
police be very low key —only do the bru- 
tality in the jailhouses, out of reach of T.V. 
— but in public being very well-behaved. 
So the contrast wasn’t heightened in 
Albany and the movement lost. 


Spirit: In those places where the move- 
ment was successful, how did activists 
heighten the contrast between their nonvio- 
lence and the state’s violence? 

Lakey: There’s a variety of ways of 
doing that. Andrew Young, one of the key 
workers with Martin Luther King, once 
explained it to a group of us here in 
Philly. He said, “You probably wondered 
why it is that when we do a march down 
to a point of confrontation, we’ll get the 
people down on their knees to pray. Well, 
you probably figured the pastors do that 
because they believe in divine interven- 
tion.” And Young said, “Yeah, sure, 
divine intervention’s a good idea, but the 
main reason we do that is because people 
down on their knees can’t run, and when 


_ the police come out with their nightsticks 


and start beating on people, people have a 
natural wish to run.” 

But running does not heighten the con- 
trast — he didn’t use that phrase, that’s 
my phrase. Running does not heighten the 
contrast between the activists and the pur- 
veyors of violence. The running, to a T.V. 
or a news photographer or a bystander, 
just looks like a riot and it gets reported in 
the news, that black people rioted on the 
streets of Birmingham, whatever. So 
sometimes you need to heighten the con- 
trast in order to make your point, and if 
that means getting people on their knees 
so they won’t run, great. 


“Silent No More: Speak Up for the 99%.” Nonviolent movements 
can give a voice to people who have been silenced by repression. 
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A good example of the movement not 
understanding that was Chicago in 1968 
in the Democratic National Convention, 


where demonstrators coming from all 
over the country were set upon by the 
police. They started to run away and the 
police chased them and bloodied them 
even in the lobby of the Hilton Hotel, 
where the police finally caught up with 
some of the demonstrators and beat them 
to a pulp inside the lobby on the expen- 
sive carpet. But the way it was covered in 
the media was: Activists Riot in Chicago. 
It took a national investigation to deter- 
mine it was actually the police who rioted; 
it wasn’t the students who rioted. There’s 
no reason for Occupy people to make all 
of these same mistakes again. 


Spirit: Something very similar to that 
occurred in Oakland. The police attacked 
marchers at an Occupy protest and were 
terribly violent to them. But when they ran, 
and escaped through the YMCA, it looked 
to the public like they were at fault when 
they were just trying to escape the violence. 

Lakey: Exactly. So white radicals need 
to learn from their black sisters and broth- 
ers in the civil rights movement. 


Spirit: Civil rights activist James 
Bevel warned about how throwing bricks 
backfires and discredits the movement. 

Lakey: Well, Jim Bevel said that one of 
those bricks might very well take the eye 
out of a police officer. If that happens, then 
the story about the demonstration is vio- 
lence done against the police and the sym- 
pathy of the public goes to that police offi- 
cer. No matter how many of us got beaten, 
the sympathy and the focus gets to be made 
on that brick and that police officer. So 
what that means is that whether you had a 
hundred or a thousand people standing up 
for their rights, their voices go unheard 
because the brick has a bigger impact than 
the voices of all those people. 

So organizers have to ask themselves: 
who do we want to be heard? The people 
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since then, we’ve held about 40 work- 
shops of at least two days duration. 

We ve reached well over one thousand 
people in the last 11 months between last 
January and November 2012. About 350 
of them have been men and women in the 
local county jails, about 350 more have 
been young people of high-school age, 
and the rest have been in communities all 
across the country in eight different states. 


Spirit: Sally Hindman, the director of 
Youth Spirit Artworks, said the workshops 
on King’s philosophy had a life-changing 
impact on some of the youth that attended. 
Why do you think it has such an impact? . 

Kazu: I’m always amazed that there 
are a lot of those special moments that 
come from almost every single workshop. 
I’ve seen it have that impact on young 
people, and on men and women in prison. 
I can really identify with it because it was 
a similar process for me when I went 
through the Kingian training. _ 


Spirit: How do Kingian trainings affect 
youth living in violent neighborhoods? 

Kazu: We live in a very violent world 
and for many young people, violence is 
all they’ve ever known. We were at a 
workshop once in Chicago when we told a 
young woman that there were communi- 
ties even in Chicago where young kids are 
not getting shot up every day. She just 
couldn’t believe it because that’s all that 
she’s ever known. ee 

For a lot of people, when all they’ve 
ever known is violence, when we offer 
them an alternative way to deal with their 
conflicts, it’s something that they’ve never 
even thought of, because this society 
doesn’t provide spaces for us to really 
think about how we’re responding to the 
conflicts in our lives. We always say con- 
flict itself is a completely neutral thing: It’s 
how you respond to that conflict that gives 
it a positive or negative outcome. 

As a society, we’re only taught to 
respond to conflicts in a way that often 
tends to escalate things. So when we offer 


people that alternative way, I think it’s a 
really mind-opening experience — espe- 


cially for young people, and for men and 


women in jails and prisons who have 
never really thought of an alternative. It’s 
really life-changing for a lot of people. 


Spirit: /t’s very impressive to me that 
the Positive Peace Warrior Network holds 
trainings for people in jails. Not many 
activists even think about bringing the 
message of nonviolence to prisoners. 

Kazu: When we talk about building a 
movement or a nonviolent army in the 
Positive Peace Warrior Network, those 
men and women in prison are warriors. 
They have been through so much and are 
able to cope with so much, and they know 
more than anybody about the impact of 
violence and how violence has affected 
their lives and community. 

They know better than anybody how 
much things need to change. It’s their kids 
that are out on the streets today having to 
deal with all that. So in terms of looking 
for peace activists, the jails are some of 
the best places to look. 


Spirit: Gandhi looked in that same 
direction, too, by organizing among the 
Untouchables and by working with military 
warriors to help build a nonviolent move- 
ment. He found they had the courage to 
express “the nonviolence of the strong.” 
King trained members of violent street 
gangs in the tough parts of Chicago.as non- 
violent marshals in his housing marches. 

Some might wonder if teaching nonvio- 
lence to a captive audience could seem 
alienating to prisoners. What have those 
trainings in jails really been like? 

Kazu: We’ve done them in San Bruno 
County Jail and in the Hall of Justice in 
San Francisco. And they’ve been incredi- 
ble. What always amazes me is that often, 
a good half of the participants didn’t vol- 
unteer to be there. And they let us know 
from the very beginning that they are not 
happy at the fact that they’re there. 


Spirit: They were ordered to be there 
by the prison officials? 


Kazu: They were ordered to be there. 
And when they find out that it’s two con- 
secutive eight-hour days, a lot of them get 
really upset at us. So that’s often where we 
start with the day. But in every workshop 
we’ve done, by the end of it, it feels like 
the entire crowd has been won over. 

One gentleman told us recently that he 
hates coming to jail over and over and 
over again, but if he didn’t get locked up 
this time, he wouldn’t have come to this 
workshop, so for that time it was worth it. 

We’ve even gotten comments from 
some of the deputies on the staff who kind 
of sneak up to us after the event is over and 
say, “Hey, don’t tell the guys I told you 
this, but even I was listening to what you 
were saying, and I’m going to practice a lot 
of what you were telling the guys.” 

The last woman’s jail that we went into 
at the Hall of Justice in San Francisco, 
there were two women who had a conflict 
prior to that workshop. So when they saw 
each other that morning, they really didn’t 
feel like they could be in the same room. 

But after the first day of the workshop, 
they felt inspired to try to reconcile that 
conflict. During the closing circle of the 
workshop, the women embraced with a 
hug in the middle of the circle. There’s 
just constant stories like this. And that’s 
just in two days! So our jail workshops 
have been going incredibly well. 


Spirit: How did you get the idea in the 
first place that you were actually going to 
go into jails to do nonviolence trainings? 

Kazu: Oh, I’ve always wanted to! If 
we're trying to create peace in our com- 
munities, we need to reach out to the folks 
most impacted by violence and injustice. 
Those are the men and women in the jails 
and prisons, and in the poorest, dangerous 
neighborhoods, and those are the folks 
that often get left out of society. 

I feel like if anything is going to 


change in communities like East Oakland, 


we need to empower the folks who have 
been living in those communities, and 
who have been harmed by some of the 
policies that created those conditions. 

So, to me, if we don’t have leadership 
from men and women who are getting 


locked up, men and women who have 
been homeless, then ultimately, we will 
never be able to create sustained change. I 
feel like we need to start there. 


Spirit: When Dr. Lafayette spoke here 
in Oakland on the International Day of 
Peace, I remember how joyful he seemed 
at the response of prisoners in San Bruno 
jail to the presentations on nonviolence. 
How did those sessions go? 

Kazu: I think it was great! Because I 
don’t know how common it is for some- 
one like Dr. Lafayette to go into the jails 
to bring programming like that from 
someone with a big name like that. 

I think it’s really important that we are 
constantly reminding the men and women 
in the jails that society hasn’t forgotten 
them, and that we are trying to offer 
things for them, that we are trying to work 
with them, and build with them. 

I think Dr. Lafayette was pretty 
impressed with the work we have been 
doing in there. Because up until recently, 
almost all our work has been outside of 
the jails. So for him to be able to go into 
jail, and to see these guys that have been 
so inspired by the workshop that he creat- 
ed, I think it’s really exciting for him. 


Spirit: Another group that has been 
marginalized and ignored by society are 
the youth living in very poor neighbor- 
hoods. It seems that the Positive Peace 
Warrior Network also focuses a great 
deal of effort on training these young peo- 
ple forgotten by society. 

Kazu: Yes, and for important reasons. 
No movement has been successful in the 
past without leadership from young peo- 
ple. But also, I recognize that my vision 
of the beloved community isn’t something 
I’m going to see in my lifetime. So what- 
ever gains we make during my lifetime, 
we have to make sure that the next gener- 
ation is ready to take up the call after my 
generation is gone. 

As long as we’re not investing in our 
young people, it’s very possible that the 
gains that we make in our movement are 
just going to get lost in the next genera- 
tion. So I think we need to constantly, 
constantly, invest in our young people. 
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who are taking these risks and going out 


and facing the police — do we want their 
concerns to be expressed, do we want 
their struggle against racism or their strug- 
gle against poverty to get expressed? Or 
do we want that person who threw a brick 
to be the dominant part, the lead part of 
the story? So from Bevel’s point of view, 
it’s a tremendous disrespect to most peo- 


ple who come to a demonstration and are - 


taking a risk, to take away their voice by 
giving the headline to the brick or bottle. 


Spirit: Civil rights demonstrations 
heightened the contrast because students 
demonstrated peacefully, with great disci- 
pline, and the media showed incredibly 
brutal police attacking them anyway. 

Lakey: Right. The Birmingham cam- 
paign wasn’t doing that great until Sheriff 
Bull Connor unleashed the hoses. But he 
wouldn’t have unleashed the hoses if the 
movement hadn’t kept persisting, persist- 
ing, persisting. Then the contrast between 
the water hoses and the often young people 
walking down the street in a highly peace- 
ful and dignified way, singing songs and 
carrying their bibles, was a very effective 
example of heightening the contrast. 

The Occupy movement has plenty of 
imaginative people and once they get the 
concept clear they can figure out a thousand 
ways to do it. We can use our imaginations 
once we get the concept clear. Don’t waste 
your time complaining about the media. 


Work with what is, and then use your imag- 
ination to be powerful. That’s what success- 
ful movements have always done. Pitiful, 
losing movements complain about mass 
media or they complain about the police 
beating them up. That’s the behavior of a 
loser and that will not inspire America to 
rise up against the 1 percent. 


Spirit: Given your research into these 
patterns in nonviolent movements, what 
effect does it have on the campaign’s out- 
come when sporadic acts of violence are 
committed by protesters? 

Lakey: Well that reduces the contrast, 
doesn’t it? It reduces the contrast between 
the violence of the police and now the 
violence of protesters. And even though I 
don’t consider property violence to be 
violence, it’s read that way by many peo- 
ple who would like to be our allies. 

In Philadelphia, in 2000, when the 
Republican National Convention came 
here, the movement activists started out 
with the high ground. We entered that 
convention in great shape and the police 
entered the convention in terrible shape in 
the eyes of the public — having just been 
caught on film doing horrible police bru- 
tality. And at the end of the Republican 
Convention, the activists looked like shit 
and the police looked great. 


Spirit: What caused that reversal? 

Lakey: What happened was that the 
contrast was turned around. The police 
chief, who is a very smart man who had 


learned a lot from Seattle in 1999, made 
sure that the police in the public eye were 
very restrained. On the movement side, we 
didn’t make sure our folks looked dignified 
and respectful of others. Instead, there was 
a lot of stopping of traffic. People desper- 
ate to get to daycare to pick up Johnny or 
Susan couldn’t do it because of huge traffic 
jams caused at random by people charging 
into the street with no strategic objective, 
no sense at all. Plus the property destruc- 
tion stuff and vandalism. 

So the police came out looking like 
heroes and we came out looking like 
losers. It was a tremendous reversal for 
the movement and it was because this 
concept of contrast was successfully used 
by the police. One of the reasons I 
stopped going to these large bashes of 
people gathered together, was because 
each of these large aggregations of people 
who come to the Republican Convention, 
the Democratic Convention, only set the 
movement back more. 

Gandhi would be horrified to think that 
we should have our agenda set by where 
the power holders meet. What an acknowl- 
edgement of our powerlessness to say we 
have to go to where the power holders are 
and make a rumpus. Gandhi’s first princi- 
pal strategy was be on the offensive, don’t 
be reactive. Be on the offensive and choose 
our own turf rather than running from place 
to place where power holders are meeting 
and trying to do a protest. It has very, very 
little utility in most cases. I’m truly hopeful 
that the Occupy movement wants to do 
something different, wants to have a learn- 
ing curve and learn faster than the police 


about how to do effective nonviolent direct 
action campaigns. 


Spirit: Poland’s Solidarity Movement 
originally committed property destruction 
in their strikes and occupations, but they 
learned that property destruction reduced 
their allies and also gave the police state 
justification to come down hard on them. 
What happened when they renounced 
property destruction and adhered more to 
a nonviolent mode of conflict? 

Lakey: They grew, and the legitimacy 
of the state declined because the state was 
in a bind. How was it going to defeat 
Solidarity without repression? So it had to 
do repression, but it didn’t have the justifi- 
cation any more. If the authorities couldn’t 
use as justification Solidarity’s own use of 
property destruction, then their repressive 
violence was all the more naked and so they 
looked even worse. And that, of course, 
hurt them, so they end up losing the strug- 
gle and Solidarity won. 


Spirit: What can today’s movements 
learn from that? 

Lakey: That if we do stuff that justifies 
— in the eyes of the uncommitted — the 
repression of the state, we will certainly 
lose. And the uncommitted are, of course, 
most of the 99 percent. The Occupy move- 
ment is a very tiny part of the 99 percent. 
We need a lot more of those people. At 
present, they are not committed. They are 
watching with great interest and many of 
them are watching with great hope and we 
can win them over. But the only way to 
win them over is through strict adherence 
to nonviolent struggle. 
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the audacity to challenge generations of 
military analysis and security studies. In 
doing so, they have given us all the gift of 
new hope in the_power of the people. 

As I interviewed Erica Chenoweth 
about her research into social-change 
movements, her insights leaped out with 
great clarity, enthusiasm and intensity. 


Street Spirit: Your book, Why Civil 
Resistance Works, analyzes an enormous 
number of campaigns seeking to change 
society, both violently and nonviolently — 
323 campaigns in all. Is this one of the 
most comprehensive studies of social 
change movements that you know of? 

Erica Chenoweth: Yes, to my knowl- 
edge this is the most comprehensive in 


_terms of the global coverage and the time 


period covered. There is another project at 
Swarthmore College now that’s led by 
George Lakey called the Global 
Nonviolent Action Database, and that’s an 
online portal where activists can go and 
look at nonviolent campaigns that have 
existed over the past 500-plus years. 

Lakey has collected data on those cam- 
paigns, what happened, what they were 
about, and his data have far more reach 
because he covers everything from Sri 
Lankan veterinarians striking to get better 
conditions for elephants, to things like 
anti-dictator campaigns of the type that 
Maria Stephan and I analyzed. 


Spirit: In the 323 campaigns you stud- 
ied all over the world, what did you find 
about the relative success of violent ver- 
sus nonviolent efforts? 

Chenoweth: We found that during the 
period of 1900 to 2006, nonviolent resis- 
tance campaigns are about twice as effec- 
tive as violent ones in achieving their 
immediate goals of either regime change 
or territorial change. We also found that 
these trends hold even under conditions 
where most people expect nonviolent 
resistance to be ineffective. 

Nonviolent campaigns were effective, 
for instance, against dictatorships; against 
highly repressive regimes that are using 
violent and brutal repression against the 
movements; and also in places where peo- 
ple would expect a nonviolent campaign 
to be impossible to even emerge in the 
first place — such as very closed societies 
with no civil society organization to speak 
of prior to the onset of the campaign. 


Spirit: Your research is groundbreaking 
and controversial because you investigated 
whether nonviolent campaigns can over- 
throw regimes that resort to scorched-earth 
tactics, torture and genocide. What led you 
to take on such a difficult investigation? 

Chenoweth: We did it precisely 
because of the skepticism that a lot of 
people have about the efficacy of nonvio- 
lence in these circumstances. In most of 
the violent insurgencies we look at, peo- 
ple will say the reason they are violent is 
because nonviolent resistance can’t work 
in these conditions. This is why it’s par- 
ticularly striking that even in these types 
of conflicts, we’re seeing nonviolence 
resistance outperform so dramatically. 


Spirit: One explanation you arrive at 
for the greater success of nonviolent move- 
ments is that they have “a participation 
advantage” over violent campaigns. How 
does that contribute to their success? 

Chenoweth: Yes, we find that the 
average nonviolent campaign is some- 
thing like four times larger than the aver- 
age violent campaign, and, in general, we 


Unexpected Power of Nonviolence 


‘Nonviolent campaigns tend to be followed by more democ- 
ratic governments and they also tend to be associated with a 
lower probability of civil war relapse.’ — Erica Chenoweth 


can see in our data that the nonviolent 
campaigns are far superior at eliciting 
active participation. Now, sometimes you 
will see armed campaigns that have what 
you might call passive support by the 
society. You know, they might have some 
insurgents hiding in the backyard when 
the police come and ask if there are insur- 
gents in the backyard, and people say no. 
But in the actual prosecution of the con- 
flict, you see civilians in armed conflicts 
mostly just trying to stay out of the way, 
stay out of the crossfire. 

Whereas, with nonviolent campaigns, 
unarmed civilians are the actual active 
agents of the conflict. They’re prosecuting 
the conflict themselves and we see that 
this activates a number of points of lever- 
age that are already in the society because 
no regime is a monolith that exists in iso- 
lation from the people that it rules. 


Spirit: /t depends on the cooperation 
of people in many sectors of society. 

Chenoweth: Exactly. Exactly, and 
that’s why people can participate by 
removing their assent. 


Spirit: Since nonviolent campaigns 
have higher degrees of civilian participa- 
tion, are there more areas in the society 
where people can remove their coopera- 
tion as an act of resistance? 

Chenoweth: That’s right, and in par- 
ticular when this happens in key pillars of 
support — like among the economic elite, 
or business elites or security forces — 
usually this is the mechanism by which 
nonviolent campaigns succeed. So they’re 
not winning just because they’re creating 
“a moral dilemma for the opponent. Most 
of these campaigns occur in such extreme 
conditions, that dictators would be happy 
to launch scorched-earth campaigns and 
indeed have tried to do so. 

But just because they want to do so, 
that doesn’t mean they’re capable of 
doing it, because they rely on the obedi- 
ence of a number of pillars of support in 
order to carry out those types of orders. 
And what we find with massive, sustained 
participation in a nonviolent campaign is 
that most dictators find it extremely diffi- 
cult to indefinitely maintain the obedience 
of their security forces, in particular. 


Spirit: You also found that nonviolent 
uprisings are more likely to result in 
democratic societies and are less likely to 
relapse into civil war. Why is that true? 

Chenoweth: We find that nonviolent 
campaigns tend to be followed by more 
democratic governments and they also tend 
to be associated with a lower probability of 
civil war relapse. Maria Stephan and I spec- 
ulate that this is because of the actual prac- 
tice of nonviolently building civil society 
from the ground up in the most active way 
possible. One thing that many of us know 
from democratization research is that an 
active civil society really enhances the 
responsiveness of the government to its 
people. So the key thing with democracy 
is establishing these norms of consent. 

When civil resistance campaigns pre- 
vail, they tend to enshrine norms of con- 
sent. Whereas, with an armed struggle, the 
norms that are being generated during the 
campaign generally tend to be more mar- 
tial values. So when armed campaigns 
win, usually if they win by the sword, 
they rule by the sword. There’s no real 
incentive to give up their arms. 

So you end up with a much more tense 
scene where there are multiple, different 
armed groups in the society vying for con- 
trol. These types of conditions are not 
very amenable to either democratic con- 


solidation or durable peace. 

Spirit: So if you build a democratic 
movement with lots of people participating, 
that’s the legacy you’re leaving for your 
society’s future. If secretive bands of 
armed insurgents take over, then, as you 
said, they’re likely to rule by the sword. 

Chenoweth: Yes. I think it obviously 
depends on what the movement intends to 
do — or what their visions of the society 
is that they’re trying to create. You know, 
some movements don’t have a democratic 
vision of the society they’re trying to cre- 
ate. In our research, we try to suspend that 
judgment about what the goals of the 
movements are and instead just try to 
focus on whether they succeed or fail and 
then what the outcomes are. But I think in 
some ways what we’re showing is that 
method matters more than ideology. 


Spirit: The method of a movement 
matters more than its ideology? What do 
you mean by that? I think of Gandhi, who 
said the ends don’t justify the means, so 
movements must be conscientious about 
the means used to change society. 

Chenoweth: If a campaign uses nonvi- 
olent methods, that might make them have 
to practice more nonviolent forms of gov- 
ernment when they succeed, because the 
people that brought them to power expect 
that. And they also have demonstrated 
that, “We can do this again if you fail us.” 

So, for example, Lech Walesa came to 
power when the Solidarity movement suc- 
ceeded in Poland. Once he became the 
president, he experienced more protests 
and more strikes after his ascendancy than 
the Solidarity movement had before the 
Communists fell. 


Spirit: People kept organizing because 
they didn’t want Walesa to be tyrannical. 

Chenoweth: It was basically the Polish 
people saying, “We want to see you tie 
your own hands and not turn into a tyrant.” 
No person is above the temptations of 
power, so we’re going to take responsibility 
in our society for making sure you don’t 
succumb to those temptations. 

But imagine if Lech Walesa had come 
to power with an armed insurgency. Well 
then, the temptation would simply be to 
wipe out all of the opponents who were 
standing in the way and who might also 
launch a subsequent armed uprising to 
overthrow him. So, yeah, I think it matters 
how you fight. I think how you fight 
determines in large part how you ‘re 
going to rule when you win. 


Spirit: Under what conditions are 
nonviolent campaigns most likely to suc- 
ceed and when are they likely to fail? Did 
you discover any general patterns here? 

Chenoweth: In terms of when nonvio- 
lent movements fail, we do find that when 
they fail to achieve mass participation, 
they’re basically unlikely to succeed. So 
I’m looking more at why some move- 
ments fail to achieve mass participation. I 
can think of three sorts of things that they 


should look for if they feel their mobiliza- 


tion is faltering. The first is message. 


Spirit: The message of the movement? 
Chenoweth: Yes, the message. So, 
basically, do we have a grievance that’s 
widely shared in this society, that’s res- 
onating with ordinary people? The second 
thing is method. Are the actual tactics that 
we’re selecting demonstrating our credi- 
bility with the movement and our staying 
power and our viability? The third thing is 
timing. I think a lot of movements think 
that they can just kind of create interest 
where there isn’t a lot of interest there. 
And sometimes, it’s not generating inter- 
est because the timing isn’t quite right. 
Spirit: Can you go back to your second 
point and explain a little more what you 
mean about the method of a movement? 
Chenoweth: We must ask if the meth- 
ods that we’re using — in terms of the 
tactics, demonstrations, strikes, boycotts, 


these sorts of things — are they communi- 
cating to wider audiences that we’re credi- 
ble and viable? One of the debates that 
went on in the Occupy movement is 
whether the black bloc was helping the 
movement or hurting the movement. 

I think that a more interesting question 


isn’t whether it’s helping or hurting the 


movement per se, but whether it’s attract- 
ing participation from ordinary people or 
whether it’s reducing participation from 
ordinary people. Any type of method 
should be measured against this: Is this 
increasing our mobilization potential or 
decreasing it? 

And the more diverse the participation, 
the better. Generally, movements do well 
when they have a very diverse representa- 
tion among their participants. So this 
means people, just ordinary families — 
it’s elderly, it’s youth, it’s children, it’s all 
kinds of races and classes and also differ- 
ent political backgrounds. So if there’s a 
certain type of method that seems to be 
identified with only a very narrow part of 
the movement, that usually makes people 
feel like it’s exclusive in some way. 


Spirit: You found that even the success 
of violent campaigns depends on mass pop- 
ular support and that’s even more essential 
in nonviolent campaigns. When Occupy 
first began, there was widespread support 
based on this great sense that Occupy was 
carrying a message that many people were 
feeling about economic inequality. What 
can movements do to increase that level of 
support and what are the danger signs of 
alienating public support? 

Chenoweth: The recent research, not 
my research per se, but some research 
coming out on social movements, shows 
that every participant in a campaign has a 
risk and gain calculation. So they think 
about how much risk am I willing to 
assume toward this end. 

The second thing is how viable is the 
campaign that I’m considering joining — 
is it going to succeed or fail? This is just 
the plain old human idea that we all want 
to put our money behind the winning 
horse. So there are a couple of things that 
I think can be done. I think articulating to 
people that the Occupy movement is a 
nonviolent movement is very critical. 


Spirit: Why is it crucial? 

Chenoweth: Because | think that peo- 
ple don’t want to be associated with 
something that isn’t nonviolent. Now, 
that’s a generalization and it’s not going 
to apply to everybody, but I know a lot of 
people, actually personally, who partici- 
pated in Occupy Oakland actions at the 
beginning of the campaign — at the Port 
of Oakland shutdown — who don’t want 
to be identified with it any more because 
of what they see as its indiscipline. 

You can debate and you can theorize 
about whether it’s justified to engage in 
more property destruction or intimidation or 
things like this. You can have debates about 
that, but the fact is, it reduces participation, 
and participation is the one thing that the 
movement needs more than anything else. I 
mean, it’s an actual necessary prerequisite 
to the success of the campaign to obtain 
broad-based participation. 

The second thing is that there is an 
interesting problem in the Occupy cam- 
paign, which is the lack of structure. I 
understand that the lack of structure often 
serves a strategic purpose, which is that it 
casts a wide net. People can participate as 
they see fit and in more of an ad hoc way, 
and it also has an ideological reason for a 
lot of people. A lot of people think that 
having a more leaderless organization is a 
vision of the type of society they want to 
see in the world, so they want the move- 
ment to represent that. But there should also 
be a recognition of the strategic limitations 
of this type of organization. I think what 
we’re seeing a lot with the Occupy move- 
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ment is the fallout, the strategic fallout of 


having no real organization and leadership: 


Spirit: What strategic fallout are you 
talking about? 

Chenoweth: I'd call it a lack of overall 
strategic vision and a lack of expressing 
the particular goals that the movement 
wants to see met. For instance, when 
would the movement be satisfied? What is 
actually the end game that all of the 
movements can agree to? Not all of the 
different Occupy movements have to 
agree on all of the different things, you 
know, but I think they should at least be 
able to articulate a 10-point expression of 
what they all do agree about. 

Interestingly, in some of the data fol- 
low-up that I’ve been doing with the 
study, we can see that leaderless move- 
ments tend to fail. Leaderless movements 
tend to fail at a much higher rate than 
movements where there is a leadership at 
the top that is saying, “We are committed 
to nonviolent resistance. If you’re not 
using nonviolent resistance you’re not 
part of the campaign.” 

The second thing is that we must say: 
These are the things that we want. And 
you provide a body with whom the other 
side can have a conversation. 

The third thing is that having leadership 
allows for planning — like actual, collec- 
tive planning and coordination. So, ironi- 
cally, the ideology that’s expressed in the 
Occupy movement is completely at odds 
with the type of organizational structure 


_that tends to succeed in other nonviolent 


campaigns. It’s important to have a dis- 
tinct, unified leadership that represents the 
movement. It doesn’t have to be a charis- 
matic leader. It just needs to be a board or a 
council of people that are the legitimate 
voices that speak for the movement. 


Spirit: Nonviolent actions don’t usual- 
ly require physical strength, agility or 
youth. Participation is open to families 
with children, older people and disabled 
people. But participation in violent resis- 
tance is often physically prohibitive to the 
very people that we don’t want to exclude 
in a democratic movement. So, when you 
studied the barriers to participation in 
violent campaigns, does that have a corol- 
lary with the Occupy movement? 

Chenoweth: Yes. Actually, it’s the 
very first thing I thought of when I started 
seeing the street fighting going on. I 
thought, well, this basically is going to be 
the end of participation of most of the 
people the movement needs to succeed. 

In fact, I think it is a mistake to think 
that youth should be at the vanguard of 
any revolutionary movement. That’s basi- 
cally a recipe for indiscipline — and I am 
one, I’m a youth [laughs]. So I know 
exactly what the young pulse is and I 
know the resistance to taking direction 
from older people. You feel like they’re 
saying: “Well I’ve been there, I’ve done it 
and here’s what we’re going to do.” But 
the truth is that revolutions win because 
the elderly are on board, not just because 
the youth are on board. 


Spirit: Many people feel that young 
people are crucial to social-change move- 
ments. Can you be more specific about 
why you feel it’s a mistake to look at 
youth as the vanguard? 

Chenoweth: I think the problem is 
impatience. There’s the sense that if we 
haven’t won in six months, we have to 
escalate and take it to the next level. But the 
truth is that the average nonviolent cam- 
paign, in our data set at least, takes three 
years to run its course. So if the campaign 
hasn’t been using concerted, well-thought- 
out, well-executed civil resistance for three 
years to no effect, there’s really no justifica- 
tion yet.for any type of escalation to any 


type of other methods. Even at the three- 
year point, it doesn’t necessarily mean that 
you’ve run out of Gene Sharp’s 198 poten- 
tial methods you could be using. 
Sometimes it just means a strategic redirec- 
tion of nonviolent methods. 

So what I fear with a lot of youth move- 
ments is that there is an impulse to succeed 
immediately or else to escalate. I have 
friends,.or colleagues, that I worked with 
from the Otpor Movement in Serbia. 
[Editor’s note: Otpor was a youth move- 
ment in Serbia that waged a two-year non- 
violent struggle that was crucial in over- 
throwing Siobodan Milosevic in 2000. 
Otpor means resistance in English.] 

They said that after the overthrow of 
Milosevic in 2000, Otpor formed its own 
political party and ran for parliamentary 
seats and was devastated when they got one 
percent of the vote. They went around and 
asked people what this was about and they 
said, “We’re happy that you helped orga- 
nize the revolution, but we don’t want you 
to rule us. We don’t want you in charge.” 

There is a sense that the energy and the 
enthusiasm is most welcome, but not 
when taken to extremes. What most revo- 
lutions really need is calm, thoughtful, 
patient planning about 95 percent of the 
time — and five percent of the time, the 
actions, which are what the youth are so 
attracted to. 


Spirit: Didn’t your research also show 
that the secrecy and clandestine methods 
needed in violent campaigns can prevent 
many people from joining? 

Chenoweth: Yes, the clandestine 
nature of armed struggles really limits 
their communication potential. What I 
mean by that is that they have a hard time 
demonstrating to the general public that 
they are many in number and that they are 
viable. The only way they tend to:demon- 
strate that is either through propaganda — 
and everyone knows they are over-repre- 
senting their size when they’re doing pro- 
paganda — or through armed actions. 

When you are relying on armed actions 
to carry a message for you, there is a real- 
ly good chance that the message is going 
to get distorted. It’s not because there is 
some kind of a huge conspiracy by the 
mainstream media to distort your mes- 
sage; it’s actually a psychological phe- 
nomenon that when human beings as ani- 
mals see violence, they try to avoid it. 

So our brains tell us when we see some 
sort of violence or when we see destruc- 
tion, that it’s a threat to me. Even if we 
sympathize or agree with it, we generally 
stay away from conditions or situations 
that look like they could be physically 
threatening to a person. So whenever you 
have to rely exclusively on violent tactics 
to get your message across, there is a real- 
ly good chance that people will misinter- 
pret what you’re about. 


Spirit: /f a movement is open and trans- 
parent, that may reassure its members, but 
doesn’t openly communicating about 
actions run the risk of police repression? 

Chenoweth: In the United States, it is 
not illegal to organize nonviolent action 
and so there is nothing illegal about com- 
municating about these actions publicly, 
although you may always run the risk of 
repression. But there are many things that 
can be done to prepare a movement to 
mobilize and to continue building its 
mobilization even when it is being 
repressed. I think the civil rights cam- 
paign is a-great example where activists 
were taking the time to be trained in how 
not to react — how not to use violence, 
even when violence is being used against 
you. If you want people to participate, you 
have to give them the skills to participate 
and be successful, and to build the viabili- 
ty of the movement. That’s what those 
types of trainings are about. 


Spirit: From your research, can you 
share cases of nonviolent movements that 
successfully challenged dictatorships and 
heavily armed, authoritarian regimes? 

Chenoweth: I think Iran is one of the 
best examples we have because, you 
know, I often hear people say nobody has 
had it as bad as the Syrians today in terms 
of facing a brutal dictator who will stop at 
nothing to crush the movement. The 
Iranians, during the Iranian revolution in 
1978 and ‘79, were being killed at a much 
faster rate than Syrians now. Probably 
between 3,000 and 10,000 people were 


killed in less than 100 days by the Shah’s * 


security forces. Yet they were still able, 
through nonviolent discipline, to basically 
make the security forces stop doing that 
and defect to the other side. 

This was a totally brutal regime. The 
Shah of Iran’s regime had spent the previ- 
ous few decades basically rounding up 
armed groups that were Marxist or certain 
types of other opposition factions and 
summarily executing them — hanging 
them in public and everything. So this is a 
very brutal regime and the thing with that 
level of brutality, is that you really hate it, 
you know? And in order to get huge num- 
bers of people to participate in a move- 
ment, the opponent has to be truly hated. 

There has to be a shared sense of griev- 
ance, and I feel like the same thing was true 
for Mubarak. [Hosni Mubarak was the pres- 
ident of Egypt from 1981 until he was over- 
thrown in February 2011.] Everybody knew 
somebody who had been arrested and tor- 
tured in Mubarak’s prison. Everybody 
could relate to the injustice and the indigni- 
ties of that regime, and so when the time 
came where it looked like this is the real 
deal and people were going to show up and 
start participating, millions of Egyptians 
showed up. In Iran during the Iranian revo- 
lution, 10 percent of the Iranian population 
participated in that revolution. It was proba- 
bly the largest one in history. 


Spirit: / think many people will be sur- 
prised to learn from your book that nonvi- 
olent resistance has worked even in police 
states ruled by strong-armed dictators. 

Chenoweth: You know, one thing 
that’s interesting is that John F. Kennedy 
said this thing that lots of people like to 
quote about nonviolent resistance. He said, 
“Those who make nonviolent resistance 
impossible make armed revolution 
inevitable.” But actually, what our research 
shows is that nonviolent resistance is 
almost never impossible. You can’t make it 
impossible. And armed uprisings are never 
inevitable. Instead of being something that 
people automatically choose because 
they’re forced to by their circumstances, 
I’m becoming more convinced that it’s 
something people literally choose. They 
choose it because they don’t know that 
there is a realistic alternative. 

So what I’m hoping to do is change this 
huge misconception about nonviolent resis- 
tance. I don’t have a dog in the fight, ideo- 
logically. I’m not a pacifist or whatever. I 
certainly wasn’t one when I started the pro- 
ject and I’m not one now. But I definitely 
think that there is this huge misconception 
that nonviolent resistance and armed resis- 
tance are just substitutes for each other and 
when nonviolence doesn’t work,. people 
just use armed resistance and that’s the nat- 
ural outcome. More and more, I’m con- 
vinced that people actually are making 
choices and a lot of times, it’s a really bad 
choice to use armed resistance. 


Spirit: [t was fascinating to learn that 


you are not a nonviolent activist trying to 


We saw not only that nonviolent resistance was more suc- 
cessful, but twice as successful as armed insurgency. That 
was absolutely shocking to me and I felt like, wow, we 

have really been missing something important in interna- 
tional relations and this is going to be a really big deal. 


prove your point. Instead, didn’t you kind 
of wander in from this other area of 
research into international security? 

Chenoweth: I was a fellow at Harvard 
when I started this study in the international 
security program. I was very interested in 
the breakup of the former Yugoslavia and 
all of the ethnic conflicts that were emerg- 
ing in Eastern Europe and Africa. So I was 
very keyed into civil war stuff, and then 
when the embassy bombings happened in 
1998, I got very interested in international 
terrorism. Part of the Bush administration 
policy in the early 2000s was to promote 
democracy as a way to reduce terrorist vio- 
lence. I was very interested in whether 
democracy promotion had actually reduced 
terrorism in the past, so I wrote my doctoral 
dissertation on this topic of whether terror- 
ism is less common in democracies than it 
is in authoritarian regimes. Instead, I found 
that it’s basically just as common, if not 
more common, in democracies than in 
authoritarian regimes. 

So, that was what I was studying when 
I went to this workshop that Maria 
Stephan was putting on about people 
power and nonviolent resistance. So I 
would call myself a traditional guns-and- 
bombs scholar, following the tradition of 
people like Tom Schelling, you know? 


Spirit: So, in conducting this research, 
you didn’t come in with the mindset that 
nonviolent resistance was going to prove 
more successful? You came in with the 
assumptions that a “traditional guns-and- 
bombs scholar” would have? 

Chenoweth: Well, I can remember 
being very surprised when I finished col- 
lecting the data and just ran the primary 
results, trying to look at the success rates 
and see not only that nonviolent resistance 
was more successful, but twice as suc- 
cessful as armed insurgency. That was 
absolutely shocking to me and I felt like, 
wow, we have really been missing some- 
thing important in international relations 
and this is going to be a really big deal. 

I remember thinking that when we pub- 
lish this, it’s going to be a big deal. And 
after I thought this is going to be a big deal, 
the second thing I thought was, this is going 
to be really controversial. You might notice 
in the book that kind of every statement has 
a caveat where we try to anticipate what the 
counter-argument is and then try to just deal 
with it right then. You can read between the 
lines and see that we were just preparing 
ourselves for the controversy. 


Spirit: You must have braced yourself 
to have your arguments shot down all 
over the place. But has it proven to be as 
controversial as you suspected? 

Chenoweth: A couple interesting things 
that have happened is that I’ve gotten way 
more push-back about this idea than with 
any of my stuff on terrorism or insurgency. 
That’s very interesting, because people just 
don’t want to believe that nonviolent resis- 
tance works. I don’t know why they don’t 
want to believe that, but they don’t. It’s 
strange and it’s been very illuminating, 
because it indicates to me why it’s so hard 
to convince people to stop using violence. 
It’s not that they think it works, it’s just that 
they’ve got some kind of commitment to it. 

So this has provoked way more viscer- 
al push-back than any of my previous 
work on violence. The second thing is 
that, for the fist time ever, I’ve actually 
felt somewhat threatened because of my 
research. Sometimes when I travel and do 
presentations abroad, for instance, I don’t 
feel 100 percent safe. I don’t actually 
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want to go into any more detail than that, 
but it’s brought up a host of new. consider- 
ations about safety. For some reason, peo- 
ple think that I’m out there trying to pro- 
voke revolution, which I’m not. So for the 
first time in the past few months or past 
year, I’ve actually started to feel a little 
nervous when I’m out and about. 


Spirit: J can understand that. Activists 
involved in resistance movements feel that 


too. Ina sense, your study is subversive — . 


in the very best sense. It’s subversive 
intellectually, for it makes people recon- 
sider their assumptions. It’s also subver- 
sive in that it gives people all over the 
world a greater belief in their own power. 

Chenoweth: Right. What I think that 
our work does is that when people are 
already using nonviolent resistance and 
they’re starting to feel afraid or discour- 
aged about using it, it seems to help them 
be less afraid. 


Spirit: That’s just incredibly important. 

Chenoweth: Yeah, and I’m always in 
favor of people feeling less afraid. That 
doesn’t mean that they should feel encour- 
aged to go do silly things or unsafe things. 
But just the sort of knowledge that, wow, 
there are hundreds of campaigns that mil- 
lions of people all over the world have done 
or are doing, and they were okay. It’s pretty 
important for people in very closed soci- 
eties to know that information. 


Spirit: That’s almost the heart and 
soul of why we teach people about nonvi- 
olent movements. That wasn’t your inten- 
tion in researching this area, and yet your 
book does give people hope, does it not? 

Chenoweth: Yes, I think so. 


Spirit: Speaking of an area where peo- 
ple need hope, one of the cases you study 
in your book involves the Palestinians’ 
use of nonviolent resistance. 

Chenoweth: The Palestinian case is a 
great example of how nonviolent resistance 
is the best hope of Palestinians to achieve 
durable self-determination. We found that 
they achieved more during the first Intifada, 
the nonviolent phase of the first Intifada, 
than they’ve ever achieved before or since 
then. The problem with the end stages of 
the first Intifada is that it devolved into 
infighting and violent conflict, which did 
undermine their overall aim. It’s a great 
example of how sometimes armed actions 
might lead to what I might call process 
goals where they bring attention to the 
movement, but don’t necessarily bring suc- 
cess, ultimate success, to the movement. 

Newspeople turn their cameras onto 
things when they blow up, but that 
doesn’t mean that it advances the overall 
strategic aim. So I think the big lessons 
from that movement are that the lack of 
unity within the movement and devolution 
into armed infighting, and then fighting 
against the Israelis using arms, under- 
mined what really was a promising nonvi- 
olent movement. 


Spirit: You looked at the uprising in 
Burma from 1988-1990 as a way of 
understanding how nonviolent resistance 
sometimes fails. 

Chenoweth: In the Burmese case, the 
two big takeaways there are, first of all, an 
over-reliance on what I would call “meth- 
ods of concentration.” So Gene Sharp 
makes the distinction between “methods of 
dispersion” [which involve such tactics as 
consumer boycotts, strikes, stay-aways and 
go-slow actions at.the workplace] and 


“methods of concentration” where you do 
demonstrations and rallies and occupations 
and things like that, which are very high- 
risk. They’re very disruptive and get a lot of 
attention, but they’re very high-risk and 
make people very vulnerable to repression. 


Spirit: Vulnerable to the violence of 
the Burmese regime? 

Chenoweth: Exactly, and so there were 
some general strikes that happened during 
the 1998 revolution attempt, but they 
weren’t sustained. The other big lesson that 
comes out of Burma is the over-reliance on 
a single figurehead. So Aung San Suu Kyi 
totally deserves the Nobel Prize, but she 
also made some strategic mistakes. One of 
them was that she insisted to the movement 
that it not attempt to divide the military. 
The reason is, because her father was the 
creator of the Burmese National Army and 
that’s where she got her legitimacy. So she 
didn’t want to try to divide the security 
forces and encourage defections, and that 
was a huge mistake. 

People within the movement also want- 
ed to do that, but had to sort of defer to her 
as the figurehead. As soon as the movement 
was decapitated when she was put under 
house arrest, the movement fell into com- 
plete disarray. It’s a good cautionary tale. 
Having a single leader can sometimes make 
a movement cohesive or coherent, but it can 
also mean that you are putting all your eggs 
in one basket and as soon as the person 
makes a bad mistake or is taken away, the 
movement is completely in disarray. 


Spirit: Your book includes a detailed 
study of the people power movement in the 
Philippines that overthrew Ferdinand 
Marcos, a brutal dictator supported by the 
United States. His regime also had a huge 
military to back it up, yet he was cast out in 
a remarkably short amount of time. 

Chenoweth: Yes, exactly, and he had 
also fought off numerous domestic insur- 
gencies, some of which had some real 
momentum behind them — a communist 
insurgency and the Islamist insurgency in 
Moro. But then a nonviolent movement 
came along and did what none of those 
other armed groups could do because it 
was able to do exactly what its name is — 
people power. The Philippines is such a 
great example of the great potential of 
nonviolent resistance. 

The church was involved, and labor 
unions. Ultimately, the military made a 
calculation that it could not indefinitely 
repress this movement. And so, I think it’s 
one of the classic examples of the broad- 
based participation where pretty much 
everybody in that society was represented 
in that people power movement. 

And they assumed many risks. It 
wasn’t one of those cases where, when 
they went out to the streets, they thought 
there was no way Marcos would repress 
them. They expected repression and many 
of them suffered repression. They also 
knew that, “If we can keep the pressure 
on, and we can keep more people partici- 
pating, and if we publicize these outra- 
geous injustices, ultimately we have a 
good chance of succeeding.” And in this 
case, they were correct. 

The key thing that’s interesting about the 
Philippines case is that, as I said, there were 
so many unsuccessful armed uprisings pre- 
viously that didn’t at all degrade Marcos’ 
capacity to rule. If anything, they helped 
him to maintain a more cohesive and loyal 
military because they had caused a threat. 
So the fact that people power won is a pret- 
ty great demonstration of the effectiveness 
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At a peace event held at St. Mary’s Center in Oakland, a woman waves a 
flag with a picture of the whole earth — a symbol of international peace. 


of nonviolent resistance. 


Spirit: [f all these past armed insur- 
gencies didn’t win in the Philippines, why 
was there such a high degree of participa- 
tion in the movement and how did they 
win when previous insurgencies hadn’t? 

Chenoweth: The movement was able 
to mobilize around a shared common 
grievance, which was just the illegitimacy 
of Marcos’ rule and the fact that he assassi- 
nated an opposition leader that was a real 
threat to his staying power and it was out- 
rageous. It felt, to the people, like their 
future had been stolen by a thief and a 
criminal. So many people from enough dif- 
ferent backgrounds felt that way to actually 
start to apply the leverage that they had in 
their society to try to effect change. The 
beauty about nonviolent resistance is that 
everybody has some leverage in society 
because everybody’s playing a role. 
Everybody’s got relationships and it’s just 
about kind of starting to put some pressure 
on those existing relationships — and 
that’s what makes the change. 


Spirit: The movement in the 
Philippines reminds me of the high degree 
of communal resolve in the U.S. civil 
rights movement. Whenever I see a move- 
ment falter, I look at how the civil rights 
movement had so many people who 
believed heart and soul in it and would 
not give up. Maybe that’s a key reason 
nonviolent movements succeed — when 
they inspire that level of commitment. 

Chenoweth: Yes, that’s right, and a 


“necessary condition for this high level of 


participation usually is that people care 
enough to participate, right? So that usually 
means that the object around which they 
are mobilizing is something that has wide 
resonance. So, almost everybody in Egypt 
knew somebody who had found himself or 
herself in Mubarak’s prisons being treated 
absolutely horribly and against all the stan- 
dards of human rights that the rest of soci- 
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ety was trying to apply. Walking by: 
Mubarak’s prisons, everybody knew what 
it sounded like to hear somebody. scream- 
ing from inside the prison. ~~ 

I’ll tell you what really pushed them 
over the edge though, is when Mubarak 
shut down the Internet, because that’s 
actually the last straw. When you think 
that I’m such an irresponsible person that 
I can’t watch my cat videos on YouTube 
and you take away my right to watch 
them, that’s an indignity that no human 
being in this modern age can bear to suf- 
fer, right? So they hit the streets. 

That radicalized more Egyptians and, as 
soon as that started and it looked like the 
movement was gaining steam, people sim- 
ply decided they weren’t going to be afraid 
anymore. It was like the “Emperor Has No 
Clothes.” It’s like there is no going back. 
Doug McAdam, a sociologist at Stanford, 
calls it cognitive liberation, which he said 
also happened in the civil rights movement. 
People just decide we’re going to do this 
and we don’t care what the regime does. 


Spirit: Any last lessons you’ve learned 
that might help illuminate the road ahead 
for social-change movements? 

Chenoweth: Peter Ackerman, who is 
sort of an intellectual mentor of mine, 
says that there are three things that every 
nonviolent movement needs to succeed. 

The first is unity, the second is strate- 
gic planning, and the third is nonviolent 
discipline. I would say that there are 
things like timing that you can’t control, 
and there are things like the government 
reaction to you and the way people hear 
your message. You can’t really control 
those things, but you can control your 
unity, your planning and your nonviolent 
discipline. So any movement that wants to 
succeed needs to seriously consider how 
they can implement those three principles 
into their strategy. 


